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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTING 


THE Corcoran GALLERY OF ART’S TENTH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION 


DOUBLE decade has passed since the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art inaugurated its 
biennial exhibitions of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Painting. During that time a good 
many of those who are recognized as leaders 
have passed on, and a change has come over 
the whole face of art. Whether we are 
moving on or slipping backward it is a 
little hard to say; at the present time we are 
too close to that which is taking place to 
correctly adjudge it. Certain it is, however, 
that ideals are changing, that old styles are 
passing out and new styles coming in, and 
he who runs may read. 
Probably some would consider the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art’s Tenth Biennial Ex- 


hibition, which opened on April 3 and con- 
tinues to May 16, a conservative showing, 
but included in it are representative works 
of a number of the leaders in the Modernist 
group, the advance guard of the innovators. 

The Jury of Selection this year was com- 
posed of Edmund C. Tarbell, John C. Jo- 
hansen, Jonas Lie, Leopold Seyffert and 
Robert Spencer. Soinetimes it is the more 
conservative who are the most liberal. Not 
only did this jury open the doors to paint- 
ings to those who do not see things as they 
do, but in arranging the exhibits they made 
no evident distinctions; the Modernists stand 
shoulder to shoulder in this exhibition with 
their more conservative confréres. It wasa 
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distinguished, broad-minded jury; it is an 
engaging and unusual exhibition, essentially 
contemporary, gratifyingly comprehensive, 
and giving ample evidence of competence, 
as well as sincerity and inspiration, on the 
part of the painters. 
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Charles W. Hawthorne; the second Clark 
prize of $1,500 and the Corcoran Silver 
Medal to “The Little Harbor,” by W. Elmer 
Schofield; the third Clark prize of $1,000 
and the Corcoran Bronze Medal to a nude 
by Adolf Borie; and the fourth Clark prize 


MYSELF 


LEOPOLD SEYFFERT 


PURCHASED BY THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 


It is a rule laid down by the Board of 
Trustees of the Corcoran Gallery of Art that 
members of the jury are not eligible for 
awards, and that works cannot receive the 
same or a lesser award in successive exhibi- 
tions. These very proper restrictions barred 
out, however, a number of excellent paint- 
ings. The awards were as follows: First 
Clark prize of $2,000 and the Corcoran Gold 
Medal to “The Man and the Fish,” by 


of $500 and the Corcoran Honorable Men- 
tion to “The Spanish Sisters,” by Abram 
Poole. 

Mr. Hawthorne is represented by no less 
than three paintings in this exhibition—the 
one to which the first prize award was given; 
the group of three seafaring men, ‘The 
Captain, the Cook and the First Mate,” 
which received one of the highest awards 
at the Carnegie Institute’s most recent 
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International; and a “Mother and Child,” 
likewise a Provincetown subject. To any 
one of these honor might fittingly have been 
awarded. 

Mr. Schofield shows two canvases, “‘The 
Little Harbor” and “The Devon Farm,” 
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Mr. Poole’s paintings—for he sends not 
only “The Spanish Sisters” but “Mlle. 
Orosoff”’—are in an essentially original vein, 
clever works precisely rendered, with dis- 
tinct decorative effect. It may not be pos- 
sible to explain how it happens, but there is 


YOUNG GIRL 


beautiful paintings both, masterly works, 
pictures which appeal to all and are at the 
same time by the initiated found admirable. 
In both instances the compositions are very 
complex, and while they give the appear- 
ance of being broadly rendered they are in 
truth most deliberate, studied works, works 
displaying amazing technical dexterity, pic- 
tures before which one is tempted to pause 
and linger. 


GEORGE pe FOREST BRUSH 


something reminiscent of the primness of 
the early Victorian era, a little flavor of 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book, in these large and 
fluently rendered canvases. Is it, after all, 
their preciseness, or the fact that they are 
inanimate? 

How many different ways there are of 
artistic expression in the field of portraiture 
and of figure painting alone. There is Mr. 
Poole’s way; there is the way in which 


PENELOPE 


Gari Melchers has painted Mrs. Garrett of 
Baltimore, full length in Spanish costume— 
a brilliant towr de force which has rightly been 
given the place of honor in this exhibition; 
there is the way Wayman Adams _ has 
painted, and admirably painted, Emil Carl- 
sen and his gifted son, Dines; or that in 
which ‘Tarbell has painted Mr. Brewster, 
Seyffert has painted himself, George de 
Forest Brush has painted a little girl. Nor 
does the catalogue of diversity end here, for 
utterly dissimilar, again, is the manner in 
which Fromkes, Cecil Clark Davis, Nicolai 
Fechin, Cecilia Beaux and Charles Hopkin- 
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LILLIAN WESTCOTT HALE 


son have accomplished the same successful 
end in this field. 

To Charles Hopkinson’s portrait of him- 
self, his wife and their five daughters promi- 
nent place has been given. It is a happy 
group, with each figure evidencing marked 
individuality, yet all brought into a single 
composition, a picture which, once seen, 
will always linger in memory. 

Of Mr. Seyffert’s two portraits shown, in- 
finitely the more artistic is that of himself, 
rendered in broad but subtle manner accord- 
ing to the best traditions. 

Miss Beaux’s contribution to this exhibi- 


GIOVANINA 


tion is her portrait of Mrs. Russell Sage, 
painted for the Sage Foundation, an ex- 
tremely dignified work rendered in her 
usual distinguished manner and carrying 
conviction as an interpretation of per- 
sonality. 

In a completely different vein, yet simi- 
larly interpretive, is Augustus Vincent Tack’s 
lately completed portrait of Duncan Phillips. 
Mr. Tack has pictured Mr. Phillips in a 
contemplative mood, standing out of doors 
with a broad panoramic view of rolling 
country and sky as a background. Mrs. 
Phillips shows a picture of this same country, 


MAURICE STERNE 


painted with evident intimate knowledge and 
a keen feeling for rhythmic line. 

Among the landscape painters Redfield 
and Gardner Symons hold their own, Red- 
field showing three of his incomparable win- 
ter pictures, and Symons contributing one 
of the most impressively beautiful landscape 
works set forth. There are two paintings 
by Robert Spencer, beautiful paintings of 
homely subjects exquisitely rendered. Jonas 
Lie is likewise twice represented, and in 
both instances well, by pictures of sea and 
land and boats. 

John C. Johansen makes valuable con- 
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THE MAN AND THE FISH 


CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 


AWARDED FIRST CLARK PRIZE AND CORCORAN GOLD MEDAL 


tribution in two intimate interiors, one 
entitled “The Trio,” the other a family 
group. Mrs. Johansen shows two of her 
outdoor figure studies, groups of young 
people bathed in sunlight and rendered some- 
what in the style of the early Italians, but 
more freely. 

From Daniel Garber has come an interest- 
ing, lately painted canvas showing a young 
girl on a verandah silhouetted against a sun- 
flooded landscape—a marvellous rendition 
of gradations of green subdued or sharpened 
by successive veils of light-charged atmos- 
phere. ‘There are two superb paintings by 
Mary Cassatt, not new yet never old, in 
better accord, perhaps, in the present show- 
ing than when they were first painted; and, 
recalling the days when French Impression- 
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ism was young and bold, is a charming 
landscape by Chas. Ebert of a sun-drenched 
haystack, which for beauty of color and 
rendition has the power to thrill. 

In the newer manner are two powerful 
paintings by Rockwell Kent, hard and bold 
but masterly done—the world of nature in 
its most awesome aspect. 

Felicie Waldo Howell shows her prize- 
winning picture, “From an Attic Window,” 
an extremely freely rendered and successful 
representation of the roofs and chimney tops 
of a New England seaside village. 

The Taos school is well represented 
through the various members of the Taos 
Society, no one of which, however, adds to 
his reputation. 

Frank Benson shows an intimate study of 
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THE LITTLE HARBOR 


W. ELMER SCHOFIELD 


AWARDED SECOND CLARK PRIZE AND CORCORAN SILVER MEDAL 


a white heron in a foliage enclosed pool, a 
most difficult subject brilliantly rendered. 
He also contributes a snow-clad mountain 
landscape, an innovation for him. 

Two, if not three, of the places of honor 
are given to large figure compositions by 
Leon Kroll. A portrait of Lord Exmouth by 
Wilfred Conrow has likewise prominent 
place. Childe Hassam is represented at his 
best in three varied compositions, one a 
long, narrow panel showing a broad stretch 
of blue sea very simply rendered. 

There are excellent, sympathetically ren- 
dered landscapes by John FF. Folinsbee, 
Dwight Blaney, Frank Vincent Dumond, 
Hobart Nichols, and more than a score of 
others. There are excellent’ marines by 


Woodbury, Waugh, Dougherty, and Stanley 
Woodward. 

Maurice Sterne, whom some call Modern- 
ist and others Classicist, is represented by a 
portrait of a young girl painted in his dis- 
tinctive manner. John R. Grabach shows a 
typical presentation of “Back Yard Society” 
and two other east-side scenes. Kenneth 
Hayes Miller, with his nude “Woman Dress- 
ing Her Hair,” John Carroll in his reclining 
nude, “Lilith,” and Jacob Smith in a figure 
painting entitled “Arrangement,” provide 
diverting material for controversial discus- 
sion; as compared to which Putnam Brin- 
ley’s “Italians,” Andrew Dasburg’s “ Hill- 
side Dobe Houses,” Higgins’ two Irish 
themes, and Herman Pfeiffer’s “Race” are 
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only mildly agitating. But this is a phase 
of contemporary art which is distinctly to 
the fore today, and it is interesting to be 
able to view it in juxtaposition with the art 
of those who are working along more tradi- 
tional lines, those who still dare to interpret 
beauty, even beauty in the commonplace. 

_A group of water colors by Sargent, lent 
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by the Knoedler Galleries, and a number of 
portrait busts of contemporary artists by 
Charles Grafly have been fittingly placed 
in the ‘‘center gallery” at the head of the 
great staircase, where they add an ingratiat- 
ing personal touch and provide an immediate 
note of interest on entrance. 
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MEDAL, PHILADELPHIA AWARD 


SAMUEL YELLIN, IRON WORKER, RECEIVES 
THE PHILADELPHIA AWARD 


BY HOWARD FREMONT STRATTON 


HEN Cimabue’s Madonna was carried 

through the streets of Florence from 
his studio to the church of Santa Maria 
Novella, the whole population of the city 
acclaimed the picture, and this was as much 
a civic as a religious demonstration, the 
“borgo” in which the painter lived ever 
after bearing the name of this rejoicing. 
It is not certain if the people understood 
that the shackles of Byzantine conventions 
were broken from the art of representation, 
and the workers left free to do whatever the 
medium allowed, but they apprehended a 
renaissance which glorified all it brought 
into being, and what their eyes beheld their 
hearts approved. 


Appreciation as intense as that of the 
Italians has not manifested itself in our 
American cities which have been busy with 
welfare and housing problems. It is there- 
fore peculiarly significant that the annual 
prize of ten thousand dollars given by 
Edward W. Bok should, this season, go to 
an artist-artizan, in recognition of the work 
produced by him, through the two hundred 
men he has under his direction, in raising 
the standard of taste in the communities 
where the results are placed. 

The American renaissance in wrought iron 
just as effectually freed this medium from 
the shackles of the cast as the fourteenth 
century breaking away from the mediaeval 


SAMUEL YELLIN AT HIS FORGE 


trammels, for until a few years ago all work 
in this metal was branded by the mould in 
which it was made, instead of bearing the 
impress of the fashioning hand following the 
dictates of the governing mind. It has been 
said that the greater the resistance of a 
material, the greater the art of manipulating 


it, and the pouring of molten iron into set, 
patterned forms is one of the processes 
farthest removed from “high art’’—this 


term, so frequently disparagingly used 
signifying, properly, the best of which the 
medium is capable, and with material as 
with mentality, the highest aim is to produce 
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YELLIN’S WORKSHOP IN PHILADELPHIA 


NOTE INTERESTING WROUGHT IRON GRILLS AND BALCONIES 


individuality, not uniformity, only in both 
cases it is requisite that the nature of what 
is being handled shall be thoroughly under- 
stood; for 
*Art’s a service, mark! 
A silver key is given to thy clasp, 
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And thou shalt stand unwearied, night and 
day, 

To fit it to the hard, slow-turning wards, 

And open so that intermediate door 

Between the world of sensuous form, 

And form insensuous.”’ 


WROUGHT IRON SCREEN 


SAMUEL YELLIN 


LOBBY, FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, NEW YORK CITY 


Samuel Yellin, who is the recipient of the 
award, is of Polish birth, and very early in 
his life came to these United States to seek 
the fortune which is expected to be found 
here, and it has become his. From the time 
he was seven years old he had, in his native 


land, the severe kind of apprenticeship 

training which is the rule in most foreign 

countries, and associated with no art train- 

ing. This was one of the offices of America 

to perform, and the direct agency was The 

School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania 
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MAIN ENTRANCE, HARKNESS MEMORIAL QUADRANGLE, YALE UNIVERSITY 


SHOWING WROUGHT IRON GATE BY SAMUEL YELLIN 


Museum at Philadelphia, at the period of its 
installation of the allied arts, and Mr. 
Yellin, who was a student in its classes for 
the study of Historic Ornament and Design, 
with emphasis upon their expression in 
modeled, plastic mediums, was put in charge 
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of the forging. From this class have come 
the young workers who have made it pos- 
sible for American architects to return to 
styles which demand this feature, so long 
absent owing to the impossibility of obtain- 
ing examples measuring up to the requisite 


DETAIL, WROUGHT IRON GATE, HARKNESS MEMORIAL QUADRANGLE SAMUEL YELLIN 


standard, for in this work the character of 
the design is more immediately evident in 
its beauty or offensiveness than any other 
of the crafts, with the single exception of 
stained glass. A list of the important 
buildings in which this art holds its own with 


the other elements of their impressiveness is 
convincing evidence of the high place it has 
obtained by its recent emergence from a long 
period of obscurity. 

The recognition by the Jury of Award of 
Mr. Yellin’s contribution to the improve- 
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CRESTING ON GATES, HARKNESS MEMORIAL QUADRANGLE 


ment of our surroundings, by so valuable a 
prize, must also be understood to represent 
their recognition of the place art is assuming 
in the life of the New World. Time was, 
in the Old, when the master craftsman, 
leader of his guild, had more power in civic 
matters, as a part of a great organization 
for the betterment of local conditions, and 
government. The great guilds of Florence 
were in some cases practical dictators, and 
this was not wholly in regard to current 
prices, but quality and design. A guild com- 
peted as a whole and distinguished itself by 
its development as a whole, the standard 


SAMUEL YELLIN 


set for its goal becoming that of all its 
apprentices. Mr. Yellin has every reason to 
feel that his instruction has not failed to 
bear fruit, and the school for iron workers he 
proposes to establish with the sum he has 
just received will be in connection with his 
own shop, and the pupils probably wholly 
his apprentices. In this way the old master 
craftsmen wrought and transmitted their 
traditions and methods to the ensuing 
generations; while the relations of all the 
guilds into one glorious company sought to 
show “the arts are many, but art is one,” a 
much-needed lesson today. 


MASTERPIECES OF OLD WORLD ART IN 
DETROIT 


BY CLYDE H. BURROUGHS 
Secretary of the Detroit Institute of Arts 


HE LOAN EXHIBITION from Detroit 

Homes which opened at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts on March 22 gave the vis- 
ible evidence of a remarkable cultural epoch 
in this mid-western industrial city and made 
one optimistic of Detroit’s future as an 
art center. The sixty-three paintings and 
twenty-four sculptures which comprised 
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this exhibit were, with few exceptions, ac- 
quired by Detroit collectors during the past 
three years. 

When the new building of the Institute of 
Arts began to take shape scarcely three 
years ago a number of collectors in the fourth 
city could have been counted upon the fingers 
of one hand. In that short space of time 


MASTERPIECES OF OLD WORLD ART 


the leaven has permeated the community 
to an amazing extent and we found the 
names of more than a score of Detroiters 
in the catalogue, who have been quietly 
obtaining for the adornment of their home 
the greatest masterpieces that have come 
into the market. This, together with the 
enrichment of the museum during the same 
period, revealed the impetus that has been 
given to the cultivation of the arts in the 
past few years. 

Needless to say, this exhibition which 
tapped such a rich vein of hidden treasure 
in Detroit homes, in no sense exhausted the 
resources of local collectors. Only the 
works of the highest quality were sought by 
Dr. W. R. Valentiner in assembling this 
exhibit which in its range, however, was 
very broad, covering every period from 
Medieval times to the middle XIX Century. 
Beginning with the “Christ in the Tomb” by 
Fra Angelico, owned in Detroit, supple- 
mented by those two superb examples of 
the same master which portray “The 
Annunciation” in that sweet and colorful 
way so reminiscent of the sheltered life of 
this Dominican monk of the early fourteen 
hundreds the exhibition ran a gamut of the 
greatest masters of all periods pausing only 
on the threshold of modern art with a superb 
Corot landscape. 

One of the remarkable things about the 
exhibit was that the works of various schools 
were installed without regard to nationality 
or period but solely in the interest of a 
harmonious arrangement. One found French 
XIX Century art side by side with XVII 
Century Dutch art, or the light effeminate 
XVIII Century French painting juxtaposed 
with the more sober and masculine painting 
of earlier times, or the grand manner of the 
Italians exhibited next to the little incidents 
of every day life which the northern races 
portrayed so joyously—only to find that 
good things no matter what their origin, 
form an attractive ensemble when hung 
together. 

In addition to the three Fra Angelicos 
already mentioned there were of the same 
period two examples of Matteo di Giovanni 
from the neighboring city of Siena. A little 
later in the XV Century, when under Lo- 
renzo, the Magnificent, painting had become 
more rich and worldly, we had two Madon- 
nas in the most charming style of Sandro 
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Botticelli. “The Portrait of a Boy” by 
Giovanni Boltraffio (1467-1516), the most 
important follower of Leonardo, reflected 
the manner of the master and the tendencies 
of Milanese painting of the late XV Cen- 
tury in a very charming and appealing 
example. 

The sumptuousness of Venetian painting 
was shown in a “Madonna and Child” by 
Giovanni Bellini; a “ Portrait of the Sculptor, 
Baccio Bandinelli,” by Sebastiano del Piom- 
bo; “The Annunciation” by Paolo Veronese, 
and “Madonna and Child” by Tintoretto. 

Karly Flemish painting, the outgrowth of 
miniatures and illuminations, found beauti- 
ful representation mm the “Portrait of a 
Young Woman” by Jan Van Eyck, and the 
“Adoration of the Kings” of the Bruges 
School, about 1510. And the “Portrait of a 
Pilgrim” by Jan Van Scorel, of a little later 
period, showed the first breaking away from 
the meticulous tradition in which Flemish 
painting had its origin. 

The two great masters of Flemish painting, 
Peter Paul Rubens and Anton Van Dyck, 
were well represented, Rubens by the “ Bri- 
seis Given Back to Achilles,” one of a series 
of eight paintings which were later used for 
a set of tapestries executed for Charles I of 
England, and Van Dyck by two pictures, 
the “Portrait of the Countess of Bucking- 
ham” in his able English period and most 
attractive manner, the other a_ portrait 
“Head of a Man,” probably of an earlier 
date, which still possessed some trace of his 
Flemish manner. 

The fidelity and charm of early portrait 
painting was exemplified in two pairs of 
portraits of the early German Reformation, 
namely, “Portrait of a Girl” and “Portrait 
of a Boy” by Lucas Cranach, and “The 
Portrait of a Man” and “Portrait of a 
Woman” by Bernhard Strigel. 

More than any other period, Dutch 
painting of the XVII Century, with its 
homely subjects of everyday life, seemed to 
have had a strong appeal to Detroit collec- 
tors if one might judge by the numerous 
works of this school which were to be found 
in this exhibit. 

No less than four important examples of 
Rembrandt were shown: A “Portrait of an 
Old Man,” painted about 1630 in Rem- 
brandt’s earlier period; “‘ Portrait of Hend- 
rickje Stoffels”’ from the Oppenheim collec- 
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tion and a small “Portrait of an Old Man,” 
both of the middle period representing 
Rembrandt at the height of his power, and 
the “‘Portrait of Rembrandt’s Son, Titus,” 
painted about 1656, which shows the deep 
humanity of the artist’s declining years. 
While there was no Frans Hals represented in 
the collection, there was a charming pair of 
portraits by Van Der Helst, one of his close 
followers. 

The collection was particularly rich in 
Dutch landscape painting of the XVII 
Century, Hobbema being represented by 
two superb examples and Jacob Van Ruisdael 
who divides the honors with him as the 
originator of landscape painting for its own 
sake, by three works. Aelbert Cuyp, that 
romantic landscape painter of the Dutch 
School who spent practically his whole life 
at the mouth of the Scheldt, was represented 
by four notable examples all owned by 
different collectors. 

Murillo was the only Spanish painter 
represented; two phases of his work were 
shown, one, the “Boy Baptist with a Lamb,” 
represented his religious art, while “The 
Return from the Fields” showed him in a 
purely landscape theme, which is such a 
rarity as to be almost unique. 

The representation of French painting 
included two examples by Nicolas Poussin, 
one “The Holy Family,” the other an 
allegory of “Dawn,” “A Fete Galante” by 
Jean Baptiste Joseph Pater, who closely 
resembles his master Watteau, a “Portrait 
of Marie Antoinette” by Vigee LeBrun, a 
gorgeous example of Fragonard representing 
“Minerva,” and the Corot “Landscape” 
already mentioned. 

Next to Dutch Art, XVIII Century 
English painting seems to have seized the 
fancy of Detroit collectors, and the exhibit 
therefore abounded in fine examples of this 
period. Foremost may be mentioned Sir 
Henry Raeburn’s “Portrait of Mrs. Irvine 
J. Boswell,’ which was supplemented by a 
less outstanding example of the same painter 
in the “Portrait of Sir Walter Scott.” 
Next in importance was George Romney’s 
“Portrait of the Painter, Turner,” and the 
“Little Red Riding Hood” by John Hopp- 
ner. There were two other examples of 
Romney, one of them a portrait of “Oliver 
Goldsmith.” There was also a superb 
example of Sir William Beechey. Several 
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examples of the landscape painters Turner 
and Constable were also to be seen in the 
exhibit. 

The collection of small sculptures was all 
embracing, beginning with a group of 
Egyptian pieces and running through such 
early Renaissance works as those of Niccolo 
Pisano, Tino Da Camaino, Jacopo Della 
Quercia, Jacopo Sansovino, Antonio Ros- 
sellino, Giovanni Da Bologna and Michel- 
angelo. There was also a smattering of 
French and German sculpture. 

It was gratifying to discover so many | 
important works finding their way to Detroit 
for the adornment of the home, for nothing 
is more conducive to the growth of culture 
than the acquisitive sense. To a consider- 
able extent the future of the Art Institute 
also depends upon the widespread interest 
and the wealth of material that is to be 
found through the community. 


The prize of $500 offered by the Fairmount 
Park Art Association for a work in sculpture 
suitable for erection out of doors shown in 
the annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts was awarded this 
year to C. P. Jennewein for a work in bronze 
entitled “Nymph and Fawn.” ‘This prize 
was awarded by a jury of five members con- 
sisting of Edward McCartan, representing 
the National Sculpture Society; Albert 
Laessle, representing the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts; Paul P. Cret, repre- 
senting the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects; Mr. Emory 
McMichael, representing the Fairmount 
Park Commission; and Hon. William B. 
Linn, representing the Fairmount Park Art 
Association. In awarding this prize the 
Fairmount Park Art Association reserves 
the right to purchase the work selected for 
award if it desires to do so. Last year the 
award was made to Albin Polasek for his 
work entitled ‘‘Unfettered,’ which later 
received the $1,500 prize at the Chicago Art 
Institute. 


Edward McCartan has been elected presi- 
dent of the Concord Art Association to 
succeed Daniel Chester French, who has 
lately resigned the office. The Association 
has also added two new directors, Gertrude 
Fiske and Frederick W. Allen. 


KONENKOV—THE WOOD CARVER 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY CLARA E, SIPPRELL 


KONENKOV—THE WOOD CARVER 


BY ALLA MASUROVA 
Translated by Irena Khrabroff 


(PHOTOGRAPHS BY CLARA E. SIPPRELL) 


GREAT task is put before the American 

people. It is to be able to see the work 
of Konenkov in the discordant medley of 
artificially primitive, pseudopeasant Russian 
refugee art; to perceive with eyes wearied 
by the crude splashes of red and blue, with 
minds dizzy from intentional strangenesses 
and oddities, the divine spark of a truly 
Russian creative manifestation and to com- 
prehend the soul of a faraway people with 
his lifelong love for the wood and the desire 
to find in it a body for its artistic dreams. 


It was not out of cold and proud marble 
or granite that ancient Russia built its first 
temples and images, nor out of gloomy 
bronze. It was out of wood, living, warm, 
juicy, many-colored wood from its big forests 
that moaned in the storms and rested in 
silence under the solemn beauty of the sun- 
set, that stood hoary and shaggy in the 
winter snows up to the first warm breath of 
spring and then cast against the sky the 
delicate pattern of their bare twigs, where 
in May the little green leaves fluttered with 
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HEAD OF CHALIAPIN AND STATUETTE OF AN OLD PEASANT WOMAN 
CARVED IN WOOD BY KONENKOV 


PHOTOGRAPH BY CLARA E. SIPPRELL 


the joy of youth, and the balmy branches 
swollen with sap and resin bent and waved 
in supple grace. 

Russian art is full to its brim with the 
poetry of the forest. Being true to the 
artistic traditions of his people, it was only 
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in wood that Konenkov could express 
his own message, a message full of reverent 
love for the earth, of subtle elusive poetry, 
of an overwhelmingly touching, saintly sim- 
plicity. It is not a whim of the artist, not a 
national affectation, but the very essence 


KONENKOV—THE WOOD CARVER 


and foundation of Russian creative expres- 
sion. The strange gnarly peasants and 
beggars, the old women with their uncanny 
owl-like faces, how extraordinary. Are 
they to astonish and amuse America or to 
reveal to her the face of a people, its hidden 
mysterious truth? 
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that the old face of the shepherd is respond- 
ing with a grateful smile. It is the sun 
that he loves, the sun that is his greatest 
joy. The whole figure is permeated with 
the sense of life giving God’s own warmth. 
It breathes the simplicity of the fields, the 
quiet of the forest underbrush. )In ~the 


BIRD OF SORROW 


The crookedness and gnarliness of Konen- 
kov’s old peasants is not a physical deform- 
ity; it only indicates their nearness to 
nature. At first glance they seem almost 
like thick broken branches, like tree stumps; 
they have no human flesh, no worldly beauty. 
They are clumsy and bent; their faces are 
broad and square and shapeless; their un- 
kempt beards grow like wild moss. But 
neither has human evil touched them, nor 
human sin. They were drenched by the 
rain, and blown by the wind, and again dried 
and warmed by the sun. It is to the sun 


CARVED IN WOOD BY KONENKOV 


PHOTOGRAPH BY CLARA E. SIPPRELL 


thickness of his beard his mouth is dry and 
sunken like a crack in the wood, innocent of 
human love, unused to human speech, used 
to calling the cows in the pasture, and to the 
tooting of a simple wooden pipe, of a simple 
little tune echoed by the depths of the 
forests. His feet are like stumps. Clad in 
shoes of woven bark, they move without 
stumbling over the mounds and ditches of 
the open fields. They are friends with the 
Earth. Neither is his old age afraid of her. 
Soon he will quietly sink into his grave like 
an autumn leaf falling from the branch 
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of life without a struggle or a murmur. 

But the Russian soul has also unquench- 
able tears, rising waves of emotion, the 
wingedness of a bird. Clasping a rock with 
her sharp claws, a carved bird is weeping. 
She is not a bird of the woodland but a bird 
of the waters, of wet rocks splashed by the 
waves, of the sea wind full of salted human 
tears. Her wings are thrown out in despair. 
Sorrow has swelled like a woman’s breast 
under her slender, curved neck. Her face 
is the face of a princess. It sheds tears, 
tears, endless tears. The wood stripped of 
its bark is also shedding its sap like tears. 
It is not paint one sees on her wings, but the 
many-colored blood of the tree which dripped 
from under the artist’s knife. 

The old witch of the woodland, the saucer- 
eyed owl, grins as she sits in the double 
darkness of the night and the forest, in the 
crackling thickness of dead branches or in 
the black depths of a hallowed tree. She 
loves the gloom and the weird noise of the 
trees at night, and she laughs and calls out 
to the quiet, the sleep and the hollow ancient 
trunks. 

Two of Russia’s greatest men Konenkov 
depicts in the very last moments, when their 
figures have already become the sum total 
of their great spiritual struggles. 

His Tolstoy is not the Tolstoy of War and 
Peace and of Anna Karenina, the great 
expert in the feel and sound of life; it is a 
Tolstoy leaving the world. He is not a 
count any longer. His aristocracy has 
worn out, and from behind it have appeared 
the high cheek bones of a face that is near 
to the Russian soil. Barefooted, in a peas- 
ant shirt, with a stick in his hand, he is a 
pilgrim who has walked upon all human 
paths and is now going beyond into a clearer 
and higher world. 

Konenkoy’s Dostoyevsky, whose hands 
are still dragged down by heavy chains, does 
not feel their weight any longer. All the 
gloom of his life is behind him, his thoughts 
have cleared, the furrows of his face have 
been smoothed out, his sins have been burned 
out by the fire of genius. He is all clear 
and harmonious in a great wisdom. 

But the Russian spirit never limits its 
expression within its national borders, it 
always reaches beyond its own fields. 
Konenkoy, through the depths of the Rus- 
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sian forest, has also wandered beyond 
toward foreign images and faces. 

In the pale mask of Paganini he speaks of 
the tragic beauty of a genius half mad from 
the power of sounds. ‘The black hair of the 
musician hangs down like black wings. His 
ivory colored face is not tinged with a single 
drop of joy. The line of the contracted 
eyebrows is filled with pain; the lids are 
lowered over eyes that are too fiery for the 
world. The lips are compressed; it is the 
strings that speak. The whole fire is hidden 
within; all one can see is the black hair and 
the deadly pale face—coal and ivory, 

After this tortured portrait, it is a relief to 
turn toward the touchingly simple child’s 
head blossoming out of a tree. The fringe 
of the straightly cut hair makes a pleasing 
transition from the delicate face of the little 
girl to the tree trunk that curves above and 
around her like a sheltering maternal wing. 
For is it not from the womb of the tree that 
this young childish life has sprung as tender 
as a spring leaf, smiling at the world with 
the dimples of her soft cheeks? 

Then Konenkov leads us into a forest of 
slender bodies, of innocently naked princesses 
dreamily tender, beautifully attired into 
their youthful fragrant nakedness. And the 
artist’s knife, lost in reveries, creates shapes 
as delicate and airy as the high sounds of a 
singing flute. 

Suddenly a fiery angel of the rising sun, 
flaming like a torch, spreads his red wings 
over the whole expanse of the world. He 
seems to be made of a human heart, for 
such a blood red trunk has never been seen 
in the depths of a terrestrial forest. 

Why speak of the craftsmanship of 
Konenkoy, when his art has already reached 
the realm of the incomprehensible and 
divine, when form to him has become a shell 
containing the flashes of a genius. 

It is better to contemplate in silence. 


A life-size portrait of George Barrere, 
the well-known flutist of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, has lately been painted 
by Frank Townsend Hutchens. 


M. Jean MacLean has produced a poster 
for nation-wide distribution by the National 
Child Labor Committee, entitled ‘Child 
Labor Cheats the Children.” 


DAFFYDOWN DILLY AND OLD MAN TOIL 


MURAL PAINTING IN NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE SCHOOL, INDIANAPOLIS 


MURAL PAINTINGS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY ROSE HENDERSON 


MID MUCH that is of little merit in so- 
called public school art in America there 

are reassuring evidences of intelligent prog- 
ress. The schools are now veering away 
from long-cherished ideals of lock-step for- 
malism and are coming to emphasize more 
and more the educational value of many 
casual contacts and influences, of such things 
forsooth as good school architecture and 
beautifully decorated schoolrooms. Even 
in the large public schools where rigid curri- 
culums and factory-like buildings are least 
easily dispensed with, a spirit of earnest con- 
viction is working toward the establishment 
of a harmonious and refining environment. 
While in some cases the results are pathetic 
rather than inspiring, there is an encourag- 
ing amount of effort in the right direction. 
As in their attempts to “‘socialize” a study 
room or a recitation some teachers achieve 
only futile and maddening confusion, so the 


OLIVE RUSH 


sudden resolution to beautify school build- 
ings sometimes leads to disheartening clap- 
trap, but in many instances artists, educa- 
tors and pupils are cooperating in the ac- 
complishment of sane and satisfying ideals. 
Art exhibits representing the work of the 
foremost modern painters are becoming ac- 
cepted features of many schools both large 
and small. Pictures are often bought from 
these exhibits. Money is often raised annu- 
ally for the purpose of buying pictures, and 
permanent mural paintings are growing 
steadily in favor. From New York City, 
where Barry Faulkner’s delightful panels in 
the Washington Irving High School have 
set a glowing example, to California where 
one finds bits of western landscape flaming 
from gray walls the movement is on for 
better, more gracious school interiors. 
New murals by Armin O. Hansen have 
been placed recently in the Shorewood 
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THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT— AND LAND OF FAIRY OLIVE RUSH 
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MURAL PAINTINGS IN NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE SCHOOL, 


ROOSEVELT PANEL, SHOREWOOD GRADE SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE 


Grade School in Milwaukee. Here the 
artist has worked with consistent regard for 
the requirements of his patrons. Mr. Han- 
sen believes that such matters as pleasing 
color and form are vitally important in the 
earliest impressions of childhood. ‘‘In the 
hurry and bustle of teaching the three R’s,”’ 
he observes, “‘art is pushed far into the 
background whereas it could be exerting its 
influence from the schoolroom walls.” 
Aside from their decorative value the 
subjects of the various decorations are 
chosen with the idea of stimulating interest 
in men who have done much for literary, 
artistic and practical development in Amer- 
ica. Longfellow is represented by a Hia- 
watha panel, a strong yet delicate composi- 
tion delightfully simple in conception and 
suggestive of the idyllic charm of the Indian 
story. A stretch of water, a few interesting 
tree trunks, a bold curve of shore softened 
by reflections, and the center of interest, an 
Indian youth in his graceful canoe with its 
outline silhouetted in the clear water. This 
panel is an excellent choice of pictorial de- 
tail effectively dramatized. With a theme 


ARMIN O. HANSEN 


that could be easily overelaborated and 
sentimentalized the artist has displayed a 
fascinating restraint. 

Audubon is happily commemorated with 
a decorative panel of birds and boughs. 
Roosevelt is posed on a rocky rim viewing the 
Roosevelt dam with its mountain and desert 
background. Robert Louis Stevenson is 
pictured in a big armchair telling stories to 
a group of children, and beyond the prosaic 
drawing-room carpet a magic sea tosses a 
most alluring ship on silver waves. Wash- 
ington’s Inaugural Address, and Washington 
at the Battle of Monmouth have more in- 
terest and vitality than one often finds in 
historic murals. Abraham Lincoln is shown 
poring over his book in front of an open fire. 

All of these panels of Mr. Hansen’s are 
carried out in tile cut into uneven shapes 
and following as nearly as possible the lines 
of the composition. This tile was manu- 
factured in Milwaukee, the material used 
being a fine tertiary clay mined in the Ohio 
district. The process of making the clay 
panel and transferring the painting is a deli- 
cate and complicated one involving the 


STEVENSON PANEL, SHOREWOOD GRADE SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE 


ARMIN O, HANSEN 
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production of high temperature — glazes. 
But the enameled panel can be refired in- 
definitely until rendered perfect. One of 
Mr. Hansen’s decorations has 132 shades. 
The range of color in the tile is boundless, 
and there is no upkeep except soap and 
water. Mr. Hansen has also painted a 
symbolic triptych in oil for the Washington 
High School of Milwaukee. Grouped figures 
represent mathematics, science, athletics, 
education, poetry, art and history. 

Engaging scenes from fairy-book lore 
have been pictured by Olive Rush in three 
colorful murals for the primary room of the 
Nathaniel Hawthorne School in Indianapolis. 
Three nature panels on another wall in the 
same room present the idea of the fairy in 
nature in a simple and decorative style. 
Beyond their own individual interest, these 
paintings are significant of the growing ten- 
deney to beautify schoolrooms with pictures 
of real merit and to recognize the tremendous 
influence of art in even the earliest periods 
of educational training. 

The central panel of the front wall is a 
tribute to Hawthorne and represents Little 
Daffydown Dilly and Old Man Toil with 
something of the comradely joy in nature 
that the story itself contains. The char- 
acters are individualized in a way that chil- 
dred can understand. ‘Toil is a most bene- 
volent looking person with flowing cloak, 
spectacles and pack of books. He is un- 
mistakably at home in flowery meadows, 
leafy hedgerows and far-winding pathways 
and he seems a perfect companion for 
Daffydown Dilly. 

The House That Jack Built strikes one at 
once as a very special sort of house and an 
appropriate meeting place for such fairy- 
tale folk as Little Bo-Peep, Little Boy Blue, 
Peter Rabbit and the Ugly Duckling. Out 
of a window in the interesting house tower 
peers the Greedy Cat. Over a bridge be- 
tween the two tower walls stalks the Pom- 
pous Rat. <A brook ripples beneath a foot- 
bridge flanked with flowers, and gulls sail 
below pink clouds over a stretch of blue sea. 

In a panel called “Land of Fairy”’ a little 
girl with a book in her lap sits under a tree. 
A wonderful golden-beaned bean stalk climbs 
the edge of the picture with Jack clinging 
gallantly at the very top. Fluffy, drowsy 
sheep lie in the grass beside a gaily decked 
orange tree. Interesting color schemes in 
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all of these panels will delight the color- 
loving eyes of little folk. Gray-green pine 
tree, golden oranges, clouds, flowers and 
shimmering sky and sea will do much to 
compensate for the long hours indoors and 
will develop the love of beauty, the feeling 
of kinship with nature and the decorative 
sense of primary pupils. 

The three nature panels are more im- 
pressionistic and poetically suggestive of 
varying nature moods. “Mountains of the 
Morn” lead the fancy up flowery slopes, 
gray-green in the light of dawn, to the glow 
of snowy peaks that are rosy under the 
touch of the rising sun. Running water, 
sunlit sky, trees and flowers suggest awaken- 
ing activity. Warm, glowing color and the 
sunny silence of noon characterize another 
panel. “Night Time” shows drooping trees, 
a starlit sky and a sleepy, wooly lamb in a 
bed of long grasses. Vague shadowy spaces 
give a hint of the tender mystery of night. 

The last three panels are decorative in 
rather a larger way than the fairy-folk set 
and they compose well in the space above 
a blackboard. They will appeal particularly 
to the poetic sensibilities of the imaginative 
child. Miss Rush who is now a member of 
the art colony at Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
is a native of Indiana. 


“CONCHITA DEL SACRE MONTE” 


The painting, “‘Conchita del Sacre Monte, 
Granada,” reproduced on the opposite page, 
is one of a number painted lately by A. 
Sheldon Pennoyer in Spain and exhibited at 
the Anderson Galleries, New York, April 
20th to May Ist. These works include not 
only figures but landscapes, presentations of 
typical Spanish scenes and Spanish people 
painted with breadth and in the spirit of 
modernity, and yet with evident reverence 
for tradition. 

At a later date we hope to publish in this 
Magazine an article on Mr. Pennoyer’s 
Spanish paintings, reproducing in connection 
therewith a number of representative ex- 
amples. 

Mr. Pennoyer is a Californian by birth. 
He studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the 
Academies Julian and Grande Chaumiere, 
under Rene Menard and Lucien Simon in 
Paris; under Giuseppe Casciaro and Carlandi 
in Italy, and with Harold Speed in London. 
His studio is in New York. 


CONCHITA DEL SACRE MONTE, GRANADA 


A PAINTING BY 


A. SHELDON PENNOYER 


INCLUDED IN A RECENT EXHIBITION AT THE ANDERSON GALLERIES, NEW YORK 


NEW WING, MUSEUM OF THE OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


THE OHIO STATE WAR MEMORIAL 


N connection with the opening of the new 
wing of the Museum of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society at 
Columbus on April 6th, there was dedicated 
an impressive Memorial to the Ohio Troops 
in the World War. ‘This memorial takes the 
form of a statue in bronze of an American 
Doughboy, and four pictorial panels in 
relief representing stages in the develop- 
ment of the A. HB. FE. viz: “The Dratt,* 
physical examination; “The Training Camp,” 
rifle practice; “The Over-Seas Voyage,” 
and “At the Front.” It is the work of Bruce 
Wilder Saville, of the Ohio State University. 
Mr. Saville was born in Quincy, Mass., 
in 1893. He studied at the Boston Normal 
Art School. under. Cyrus. E. Dallin, and later 
under both Mr. and Mrs. Kitson. He is a 
member of the National Sculpture Society 
and the New York Architectural League, 
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and among his works are a statue of John 
Hancock at Quincy, Mass.; the Collingwood 
Memorial, Kansas City, Mo.; the Potter 
Memorial at Annapolis; Canadian Infantry 
Memorial at St. John’s, Nova Scotia; the 
Mack Memorial at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, three panels in the Jeffrey Manufactur- 
ing Company Building, and a Civil War 
Peace Memorial in Columbus, Ohio. 

It is a fitting thing that the Ohio State 
War Memorial should be the work of an 
Ohioan, and it is interesting that Mr. Saville 
has not only dared to attempt the somewhat 
trite figure of the Doughboy, but has told 
the story of the stages of his development in 
bas-relief. The great masters of the past 
have not hesitated to tell stories in paint, in 
bronze and in marble, and when their sub- 
jects have measured up to their genius, the 
results have proved of continuing interest. 


OHIO STATE WAR MEMORIAL 


BY 


BRUCE WILDER SAVILLE 


RGET PRACTICE—TRAINING CAMP 


RELIEFS BY BRUCE WILDER SAVILLE, OHIO STATE WAR MEMORIAL 


THE VOYAGE OVER SEAS 


AT THE FRONT 


RELIEFS BY BRUCE WILDER SAVILLE, OHIO STATE WAR MEMORIAL 
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PONTE PARADISO ETCHING 


ERNEST D. ROTH (U.S.A.) 


AWARDED SILVER MEDAL 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL PRINT MAKERS 
EXHIBITION 


BY HOWELL C. BROWN 


HE Seventh International Print Makers 

Exhibition, shown in the Los Angeles 
Museum during March, contained four 
hundred and fifty-one etchings, lithographs 
and block-prints, representing the work of 
two hundred and twenty-one artists from 
twelve different countries. The general level 
of the work shown was so high that the Jury 
of Award found great difficulty in making 
their choice but, after careful study, their 
decisions were as follows: 

Gold Medal, offered by the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, to A. Rigden Read 
of .England: for-his block-print in color, en- 
titled “Carcassonne.” 

Silver Medal, offered by the Print Makers 
Society of California, to Ernest D. Roth 


(U. S.) for his etching, “Ponte Paradiso.” 

Bronze Medal, also offéred by the Print 
Makers Society, to Ernest W. Watson (U. 8.) 
for his block-print in color, entitled “Misty 
Morning.” 

Huntington Prize, provided by the late 
Mrs. Henry E. Huntington for etchings, to 
Sidney Tushingham of England for his dry- 
point, “Gateway, Hampden Court.” 

Buma Prize, offered by C. Willem Buma 
for the best landscape, to E. G. Earthrow] of 
England for his aquatint, “Bathing Huts on 
the L’Authie.” 

Buma Prize, offered by C. Willem Buma 
for the best figure, to Ethel Gabain (Mrs. 
John Copley) of England for her lithograph 
entitled, “Un Monsieur.” 


(hs) 
or 
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artists would be stimulated to produce more 
and finer work. It is a significant fact that, 
of the three medals, two were awarded to 
block-printers by a jury which only had one 
block-printer among its members. The few 
prints in this medium from Japan only 
served to emphasize the fact that the western 
world has taken the lead away from the home 
of block printing. 

Thanks to large additions at the Los 
Angeles Museum we were enabled, this year, 
to try the experiment of a very large exhibit. 
In place of the one gallery, used in previous 
years, the collection covers the walls of four, 
but the experiment has proven to us that it 
is too large. Next season we will be faced 
with the necessity of limiting the number or 
extending the exhibiting time—perhaps both. 


CARCASSONNE A. RIGDEN READ (ENGLAND) 
BLOCK PRINT IN COLOR 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 


Storrow Prize, offered by Mrs. Samuel 
Storrow for block-prints, to Gustave Bau- 
mann (U. S.) for his bloek-print in color 
entitled, “Summer Clouds.” 

Bryan Prize, offered by Dr. and Mrs. 
Wilham Alanson Bryan for the best Ameri- 
can print, to John Taylor Arms for his 
etching, “From the Ponte Vecchio.” 

When writing of an exhibit of this size it is 
manifestly impossible to give detailed men- 
tion of any artist or country, but the large 
number of fine block-prints shown deserves 
at least a few words. More than one-fourth 
of the collection was made up of block-prints 
in color and black-and-white, the greater 
portion coming from England and the United | 
States. We have always contended the — 
medium possessed so many possibilities that 


UN MONSIEUR ETHEL GABAIN (ENGLAND) 
LITHOGRAPH 


its rise In popular favor would be certain and KWARDED HUM -BirsE lnipoeeaeretee 


FROM THE PONTE VECCHIO ETCHING JOHN TAYLOR ARMS (U.S.A.) 


AWARDED BRYAN PRIZE FOR BEST AMERICAN PRINT 


BATHING HUTS ON L’AUTHIE AQUATINT E. G. EARTHROWL (ENGLAND) 


AWARDED BUMA PRIZE FOR BEST LANDSCAPE 
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SPRINGTIME 


The first days of spring are here, the 
maples are budded, the forsythia is a blur 
of gold, dandelions are dotting the lawns, 
and the cardinals are whistling joyously to 
their mates. Even the city is a vision of 
loveliness, a vision wrought by the hand of 
God. And from what other source comes 
our idea of beauty? Surely it is not man- 
made. The intellect of man has not con- 
ceived of loveliness which does not in some 
measure re-echo nature—the work of the 
Divine Creator. The Egyptians, the Greeks 
used leaf and flower forms in their ornament; 
the Gothic builders probably drew their 
inspiration from forest aisles; the primitive 
painters strove to interpret the beauty 
which they saw in those around them. 
Their aim was to reproduce nature, and, 
lack of skill, rather than deliberate intent, 
we may reasonably believe, accounts for 
deviation. The art of painting and sculp- 
ture has through the ages been inspired by a 
desire to re-express, and express beautifully, 
works of nature seen and admired. Half the 
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interest on the part of the artist, the com- 
pelling interest, is to see how nearly he can 
through his art approximate things seen. 
This does not mean slavish copying, mere 
imitation, but true interpretation. ‘The wax 
figure has no soul, whereas the marble 
statue, or the work in bronze, by the master 
artist has spirit as well as form, and the more 
insistent the spiritual quality the nearer has 
the artist attained success, Leaves and 
grass, stones and water, do not make a land- 
scape (what foolish person would think they 
did?), but when an artist paints a pictures he 
endeavors to register all of these in perfect 
combination so that the beauty which 
thrilled him will thrill another likewise. 
The human form in its perfection is sur- 
passingly beautiful, and that is why all down 
the ages artists have loved to carve or model 
or paint the nude. Also man has always 
been of supreme interest to man. The 
instinct of the artist to reproduce nature 
and to try his skill in imitation of the Creator 
is so strong that at times he is moved to 
copy even nature’s errors and to find beauty 
in them. But, even so, Nature is his guide. 
It is the artist’s province, furthermore, to 
fulfill in some instances nature’s intention, 
which invariably is perfection. To this all 
creation tends. In such case he approaches 
most nearly to the attributes of the Creator; 
but, even so, he does not create. Yet how 
great is his privilege, how noble his attain- 
ment! ‘To the artist is given the power to 
open the eyes of many to beauty in a God- 
made world—to join with Him in his work 
of creation. To none other has a more 
exalted privilege been given. Rightly, in- 
deed, therefore, should artists be held in 
reverent esteem. And how fully have some 
realized their high calling! Consider the 
sculptors and architects of Greece, the 
carvers, the builders, the makers of stained 
glass in the middle ages, the painters of the 
Renaissance, the portrait painters of Holland, 
Spain and England—a glorious company of 
inspired seers who have interpreted and 
manifested to us, and for all time, the 
beauty which they themselves discovered 
in nature, in the works of God. And what 
of our artists today—are not they carrying on 
the great tradition? Assuredly, and go it 
will always be—for though now and then 
some may stumble—some foolishly think 
in their great ignorance and conceit_that 
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they have become as Gods and are no longer 
beholden to nature—yet so long as spring 
follows winter, sunshine storm, life death, 
so long will artists continue to find inspira- 
tion in the beauty of living things and strive 
to set it forth. Thus art and life go per- 
petually on. 

It is spring, the air is sweet with the 
fragrance of fresh earth, color in exquisite 
harmonies delights the eye, the skies are 
blue and high arched—man walks the earth 
and it is his, “‘God’s in His heaven” and all 
is well. 


NOTES 


As the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion of the National Acad- 
emy of Design set forth 
last fall took the place of 
the regular Winter Exhibi- 
tion and was entirely re- 
stricted to the works of 
members, the prizes which would ordinarily 
have been awarded at that time were passed 
on to the 101st Annual, which opened in the 
Fine Arts Galleries, New York, March 20, 
continuing to April 11. These, with the 
regular prizes awarded at the spring exhibi- 
tion, gave the latter exhibition an air of a 
gala showing, with honors lavishly distrib- 
uted. They were as follows: 

The Thomas B. Clarke prize of $300 for 
the best American figure composition painted 
in the United States by an American citizen, 
without limitation of age, to Will Foster for 
his painting, “The Music Room,” a picture 
of a young woman seated at a piano; the 
Julius Hallgarten prizes of $300, $200 and 
$100, respectively, to American citizens under 
thirty-five years of age, to J. W. Schlaikjer 
for his painting entitled “The Pink Cameo,” 
to Jay H. Connaway for a painting entitled 
“The Giant,” and to Carl W. Peters for his 
painting, “From a Window.” The Saltus 
Medal for Merit, which is open both to 
painters and sculptors, was awarded to 
Attilio Piccirilli for “Un Sogna di Prima- 
vera,” a figure beautifully modeled and cut 
in a curious gray marble; the Isaac N. 
Maynard Prize of $100 for the best portrait, 
to Kyohei Inuka for a painting, presumably, 
of himself. The first Altman prize of 
$1,000 for a landscape painted by an Ameri- 
can-born citizen went to Childe Hassam, 
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for a large panel representing “The Flight 
into Egypt,” which was in fact, however, a 
picture of the Montauk Dunes. The second 
Altman prize of $500 went to Roy Brown for 
a painting entitled “The Souhegan Hills”; 
the Ellin P. Speyer Memorial Prize of $300 
for a painting or piece of sculpture portray- 
ing an act of humaneness toward animals, 
or a painting or piece of sculpture of animals, 
was awarded to Horatio Piccirilli for ‘‘ Black 
Eagle,” an extremely dignified, handsome 
work in bronze. 

The prizes usually awarded at the Winter 
Exhibition were given as follows: The 
Carnegie prize of $500 for the most merito- 
rious oil painting in the exhibition by an 
American artist, portraits excepted, to W. 
Granville Smith, for his beautiful canvas 
entitled “Southaven Mull’; the Julia <A. 
Shaw Memorial Prize of $300 for the most 
meritorious work of art which has been 
produced by an American woman, to Hilda 
Belcher for a painting entitled “‘Scarlet and 
Blue”; the Thomas R. Proctor prize of $200 
for the best portrait, to Charles W. Haw- 
thorne, for his painting entitled “The First 
Mate”; the Isidor medal for the best figure 
composition painted by an American artist, 
to E. Martin Hennings for his painting en- 
titled “Passing By,” a Taos subject; the 
Helen Foster Barnett prize for the best work 
in sculpture, the work of an artist under 
thirty-five years of age, to Cesare Stea for 
a “Portrait”; the first Altman prize of 
$1,000 for a figure or genre by an American- 
born citizen, to Karl Anderson, for a por- 
trait of Mrs. Buell; and the second Altman 
prize of $500 to Walter Ufer, for his painting 
entitled “Luncheon at Lone Locust”; the 
Elizabeth N. Watrous gold medal for a work 
in sculpture, to Chester Beach for a composi- 
tion entitled “Rising Sea Mists”; the J. 
Francis Murphy memorial prize of $150, 
for the best landscape by an artist under 
forty-one, to Antonio Martino for a painting 
entitled “Gray Day.” 

Despite the large number of awards there 
were many paintings included in this exhibi- 
tion which received no special distinction, 
but, to the contrary, lent distinction through 
their presence. Whether it was the combi- 
nation of the two shows or evidence of re- 
newed vigor, this was in many ways the 
most attractive exhibition which the Acad- 
emy has set forth for some years. 
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The Eastern Arts Associa- 
EASTERN AND tion held its Seventeenth 
WESTERN ARTS Annual Convention in Syra- 


ASSOCIATION cuse, N. Y., April 21 to 24, 
MEETING after this number of the 
magazine will have gone to 

press. The program outlined is of very 


definite interest and includes addresses on 
such subjects of general interest as “Art in 
the Community,” “The Need for Evening 
Extension Courses for Industrial Workers,” 
“The Arts as Opportunities for Creative 
Adventure,” etc. At the session on Friday 
morning a place was given for an address by 
Miss Leila Mechlin, Secretary of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Arts, on “The Eternal 
Propaganda of Beauty.” 

The collection of 28 prints selected by the 
special committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts on Art in the Schools was by 
special invitation exhibited in conjunction 
with this meeting. 

In Des Moines, March 17 to 20, 1926, the 
Thirty-Second Annual Convention of the 
Western Arts Association, a society of art 
supervisors and manual training teachers, 
was held in connection with the Twelfth 
Annual Convention of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Association of the Middle West. Miss 
Harriet Cantrall, retiring president, was 
chairman of certain of the meetings and 
made the presidential address. Mr. Paul 
E. Cox, Department of Ceramic Engineering 
of Iowa State College, spoke on “The 
Potter’s Part in Art Pottery.” The dele- 
gates were entertained at a stag dinner by 
the “Ship,” an organization of the commer- 
cial firms supplymg art materials to the 
schools. The subject of the address of Mr. 
Royal Bailey Farnum, State Director of 
Art for Massachusetts, was “The Mysterious 
Council Laid Bare.’ Miss Ruth Raymond, 
Associate Professor of Art Education of the 
University of Minnesota, spoke on art 
appreciation as a force in education. At 
the final general session Mr. Cuthbert Lee, 
Associate Secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, spoke on the subject of “Co- 
operation in the Educational Program of the 
American Federation of Arts,’ describing 
what the American Federation of Arts is 
doing for art in the schools. Round tables 
were held on printing and on the manual 
arts, and an Art Institute luncheon and a 
luncheon of the Pratt Western Alumni. 
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It has been quite a time 
since my five-year-old bare 
feet skipped down the burn- 
ing brick-paved street of a 
middle-western town and at 
its end found the dirt road 
running off over the limitless prairie, and 
since my father hauled me down the same 
road in a new box-sled at Christmas time to 
inspect a burro equally new and not much 
bigger. 

There are changes, as I found when in the 
latter part of March I was asked to speak 
at the convention of the Western Arts Asso- 
ciation at Des Moines, Iowa, and took the 
opportunity to visit several cities en route. 

What a joy to see the house we built, 
somewhat unusual for the time, with its 
deep-tinted plaster walls, big fireplace with 
shelves for pewter and brass, dining-room 
stepped up a foot or two to be used as a 
stage, and arranged to be thrown open to the 
hall, library and drawing-room as a place 
for the audience. The arts were, as in- 
dicated by the very design of the house, a 
part of the daily life of our family. 

That may have been rare then, but it is 
not so now. On this journey I met on every 
hand people who have a keen, sincere inter- 
est in art, and not only make it part of their 
own homes and lives but are generously 
helping to make it a usual part of the lives 
of all their fellow-citizens. 

Galesburg, Illinois, is a small city of con- 
siderable distinction, partly because for a 
long time it has had several educational in- 
stitutions, notably Lombard and Knox 
Colleges. The Conservatory of Music of 
the latter has trained many artists. The 
Galesburg Club, a large building for men 
and women members, is a community center 
which works, and works admirably. It has 
been widely studied and copied by other 
cities. One citizen said, “I was born here 
and love this town, but I should have moved 
away long ago if we had not had this club.” 
Across the attractive park-like grounds of 
the club is the building of the Elks’ Club, a 
feature of which is a collection of paintings 
loaned by Mr. George Dole, son of one of 
the founders of the Chicago Art Institute, 
who devotes most of the time which he can 
spare from his grain elevator business to 
quietly serving the cause of art in this smaller 
city, as his father did in the comparatively 
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small Chicago of his day. Galesburg has 
no art museum, but it has an active Art 
League, which, with the cooperation of all 
the various public-spirited groups of the 
city and the American [ederation of Arts, 
of which it is a chapter, has brought excellent 
exhibitions to Galesburg. 

Davenport, Iowa, is another city fairly 
old in traditions of culture. As long ago as 
1867 there was established a free public, 
scientific, archaeological, historical and art 
museum, the Davenport Academy of Sci- 
ences, which has received, through bene- 
factors of wide interest and travel, rich col- 
lections from Mexico, Egypt, Alaska and 
many other countries. The place of art was 
early recognized by the inclusion of an 
overhead lighted gallery. The present act- 
ing director is Mr. Edward Kk. Putnam, 
whose family have always been active 
supporters of the Academy. 

Recently a large collection of paintings 
has been given to the city by Mr. C. A. 
Ficke and installed as the Municipal Art 
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Gallery in an armory converted to the pur- 
pose with amazing skill. The Academy has 
long been a chapter cf the American Federa- 
tion of Arts and the Gallery is about to 
become one, and has been offered the Federa- 
tion’s fullest cooperation. The Public Li- 
brary has a large collection of books on art, 
and arranges exhibitions. Many citizens 
have collections of paintings and Chinese 
and other art. The Tri-City Art League 
Students maintain classes in drawing, paint- 
ing and design. 

In Cedar Rapids, art is a very dynamic 
fact. The Art Association, a chapter of the 
American Federation of Arts, has a very 
good modern collection of paintings not 
only well hung but lighted with very artistic 
fixtures designed by a member. The col- 
lection is supplemented by circulating ex- 
hibitions from the Federation. The chair- 
man of the Exhibition Committee is Mrs. 
D. W. Warren; the president, Mrs. George 
B. Douglas; vice-president, Mr. John C. 
Reid. The secretary, Mr. Marvin Cone, 
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is a member of the faculty of Coe College. 
A small art school has recently been estab- 
lished by the Association. 

Cedar Rapids is fortunate in the leader- 
ship of the Art Association, but it goes fur- 
ther. A small group of artists headed by 
Mr. Grant Wood maintains a very pictur- 
esque club whose members lunch together 
daily in a local restaurant and have imbued 
the whole establishment with an atmosphere, 
even to colored smocks for the waiters. Mr. 
Wood’s studio in the hay-loft of a stable in 
an alley is a delightful transformation with 
rough plaster and tile-decorated floor, per- 
haps the beginning of a local artists’ quarter. 
The Association held “A Night in Mont- 
martre”’ in its gallery transformed into an 
actual corner of the Butte, the old buildings, 
painted on the walls, seeming to stretch 
away in every direction, a little French girl 
throwing coppers from a balcony to Apache 
dancers who performed, and the bare tables 
supplying a real French meal even to the 
long loaves of authentic pain. 

Des Moines is astonishingly large and 
serves as a metropolis to its district. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that its Association 
of Fine Arts, another chapter of the Ameti- 
can Federation of Arts, has gathered a really 
important collection, displayed so far in 
the Public Library, and also brings first- 
class exhibitions to Des Moines. The Li- 
brary has an Art Department with a good 
collection of art books for reference and cir- 
culation and a valuable collection of pictures 
for study. Its cooperation with the Asso- 
ciation of Fine Arts is excellent, under the 
guidance of Miss Grace Rose, the librarian 
and secretary of the Association, and Miss 
Louise Orwig, art librarian and correspond- 
ing secretary of the Association. 

The most important private collection is 
that of Mr. J. S. Carpenter, also president 
of the Association, whose efforts on behalf 
of art in Des Moines are untiring. The 
president is another example of the fact that 
practical ability of the highest order in 
affairs and a deep appreciation and love of 
art are often found in the same individual, 
as they have been from the Medicis down 
through history. Mr. Carl Weeks and 
several others have notable collections of 
old and modern art. Des Moines Univer- 
sity has a school of art founded thirty-six 
years ago, as has Drake University, founded 
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in 1881, and the Cumming School of Art 
is widely known. 

The American Federation of Arts has 
been pretty closely in touch with these people 
and communities, knew what they were ac- 
complishing, and helped in many ways to 
bring about the results, but seeing these 
communities in action is a revelation. This 
trip has taught me anew that the scoffers 
who state that America has no appreciation 
of art are all wrong. Very probably they 
formed the opinion twenty years ago and 
have never looked about them since. Ex- 
clude Chicago as a metropolis, and take the 
four cities I have just been privileged to visit. 
Here is a section in the heart of the country, 
a bit of the real America, in which art is a 
very real, live, everyday part of the life of the 
community. The growth of love and under- 
standing of art is spreading rapidly, and the 
condition is general throughout the United 
States. Nevertheless there are still sections, 
including sizable parts of the east, that can 
well learn from the middle west. 

CuruBert LEE, 
Associate Secretary, A. F. A. 


The following is an editorial 

EDWARD D. by George W. Stevens, 
LIBBEY AND THE Director of the ‘Toledo 
TOLEDO MUSEUM Museum of Art, which 

OF ART appeared in a recent num- 
ber of the Museum’s 
Bulletin. It is a worthy tribute. 

“The Toledo Museum of Art, founded by 
Edward Drummond Libbey, is blessed with 
a heritage such as few institutions have the 
good fortune to possess. All credit and 
honor is due to those citizens of our country 
who have by their labors and their gifts 
made possible the rapidly increasing and 
splendid museums and institutes of art 
which have been reared to enrich the lives 
of dwellers in our American cities. Such men 
are indeed benefactors, and to them all we 
must ever pay sincere and grateful homage. 

“Edward Drummond Libbey, however, 
will stand signally alone in the minds and 
hearts of men, because of his broad sym- 
pathies and unusual understanding of the 
real function of a museum of art in any 
community. To him it was not sufficient 
that a perfect edifice be reared and em- 
bellished with notable works of art, if in 
some way this wealth of material could not 
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be utilized as a means to more perfect living, 
greater understanding and increased facility 
in all fields of human endeaver. He felt 
that the master painters or sculptors who 
created beauty in color, form or line had a 
definite message for mankind which could 
in some manner be transmuted into ele- 
ments of life, strength, accomplishment and 
happiness. So it was he encouraged in every 
way possible such untried educational 
methods as would reveal to the masses 
some understanding of the basic laws of 
harmonious color, appealing form and 
pleasing craftsmanship. It was his desire 
also that this knowledge be made available 
to the lowliest child in the community, for 
he knew better than did the poet that ‘the 
village Hampdens and mute _inglorious 
Miltons’ would ever be the pattern of those 
bereft of opportunity. 

“Edward Drummond Libbey, therefore, 
while he taught men by example how to 
create temples of beauty, divulged to them 
also the methods by which this beauty 
could be applied to their lives and the lives 
of their fellows. Such achievements as his 
will surely endure as a constant inspiration 
to all people and the works and ideals of 
Edward Drummond Libbey must ever flower 
in increasing abundance as the years press 
on and the generations advance.” 

As residuary legatee, the Toledo Museum 
of Art will receive, through the will of the 
late Mr. Libbey, the sum of $13,000,000. 
In addition to this amount the Museum 
receives by direct bequest $6,350,000, and 
a provision of $850,000 for the completion 
of the main building, making a total of 
$20,200,000 to be received by this institu- 
tion, of which Mr. Libbey was president 
since its inception. 


On April 6 the new South 


THE Wing of the Metropolitan 
METROPOLITANS Museum was opened to 
NEW WING the public. This wing con- 


forms in design with the 
north wing on Fifth Avenue, and has as a 
central feature a very beautiful Pompeian 
Court with fountain, pool, evergreens and 
growing plants. 

The Altman collection has been removed 
to a series of upper galleries in this new 
wing, in which it is beautifully displayed. 
A series of small galleries are devoted to the 
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exhibition of prints which heretofore have 
not had adequate showing. One large 
gallery on the first floor is given over to 
American sculpture—works in __ plaster, 
marble and bronze. Other galleries are 
devoted to-Ancient Art. One small room 
is occupied by work in gold alone. 

Monday, May 3, has been set as the date 
for the opening of the Cloisters, purchased 
through the beneficence of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., from George Grey Barnard, 
the sculptor. Beginning on May 4, this 
branch museum of mediaeval art will be 
open to the public daily, both week days 
and Sundays. 


The Cleveland Museum of 
THE Art has sustained irrepar- 

CLEVELAND able loss in the death of its 
MUSEUM MEETS President, J. H. Wade, and, 

WITH SERIOUS within a week thereafter, 

LOSS its first Vice-President, 

Ralph King, the latter 

having served as Acting President for six 

days. Mr. Wade’s death occurred on 

March 6 at his winter home in Thomasville, 

Georgia; Mr. King’s in Cleveland on 
March 12. 

Mr. Wade stood first among the patrons 
of the Museum, having given the ground on 
which it stands and a purchase endowment 
fund of $1,300,000.00, also large contribu- 
tions to other funds and innumerable paint- 
ings, textiles, laces and other works of art. 
Shortly before his death, he had made pos- 
sible the purchase of a painting by Poussin, 
which was greatly desired and for which 
funds were not available. A memorial 
meeting was held at the Museum on March 
11, at which high tribute was paid to his 
memory, both as a man and as a beneficent 
patron of the arts. 

Mr. King’s benefactions and service in 
the field of art had been most distinguished. 
He was a collector of no little discrimination 
of taste and was particularly interested in 
prints. He served as Curator of Prints at 
the Cleveland Museum for two years after 
the establishment of this department, giving 
personal attention to the policies and 
methods involved in building up the collec- 
tion. He was one of the organizers and 
early presidents of the Print Club, of which 
he was also a trustee at the time of his 
death. He had presented his entire collec- 
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Whistler's works to the Museum, 
also some 200 wood engravings and etchings 
by Auguste LePere, a collection of early 
Italian prints, and lithographs by Fantin- 
Latour, Forain, and ‘Toulouse Lautree. 
Paintings, bronzes, and other objects bear- 
ing his name are to be found throughout the 
Museum, and in front of the main entrance 
stands one of his important gifts, the great 
bronze “Thinker” by Rodin. Jn addition 
to his connections with local art affairs, Mr. 
King was a Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Arts, to which he contributed 
generously both of his thought and of his 
wealth. 


tion of 


Not only has the museum lost two of its 
most loyal friends, but the city of Cleveland 
has lost two of its most public-spirited 
citizens. 


Kansas City, Missouri, is to 
have an art gallery which 
will take its place among 
the important museums of 
the country. Through the 
will of the late William R. Nelson, founder 
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and for many years editor of the Kansas City 
Star, the proceeds of his estate, valued at 
approximately $2,000,000, are to be ex- 
pended upon a building to house the city’s 
art collections. The announcement of this 
bequest was made recently upon the death 
of Mrs. Laura Nelson Kirkwood, daughter 
of the late Mr. Nelson, to whom his estate 
had been left during her lifetime, and who, 
in turn, bequeathed it to her husband, at 
whose death it will become the property of 
the city. Mrs. Kirkwood also left to the 
city, for the building of this new art gallery, 
the estate of her mother, Mrs. Ida H. Nel- 
son, which amounts to approximately 
$75,000. 

Having gone to Kansas City as a young 
man and acquired his fortune there, it was 
the desire of Mr. Nelson to return to the 
city, in the form of a public art gallery where- 
in all might find enjoyment, the benefits 
which had accrued to him. In addition to 
the upbuilding of one of the leading news- 
papers of the country, he was always keenly 
interested in art, and had acquired a private 


collection for his own pleasure. This col- 
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lection, which for some years has been housed 
in the Kansas City Public Library, consists 
of 63 copies of masterpieces of paintings of 
all schools from the fourteenth to the seven- 
teenth centuries. These copies are the 
exact size of the originals, and, as far as 
possible, the original framing has been repro- 
duced. There are also 500 carbon photo- 
graphs of Old Masters and 100 reproductions 
in bronze, marble, terra cotta and plaster of 
antique and Renaissance sculpture. 

Through the provisions of the bequest, 
the $2,000,000 estate will pass to a board of 
trustees composed of the heads of the Uni- 
versities of Missouri, Kansas and Okla- 
homa, who have appointed a board of mana- 
gers for its administration. This board 
consists of Mr. J. C. Nichols, President of 
the Kansas City Art Institute, Mr. William 
Volker and Mr. Herbert V. Jones, the last 
two also of Kansas City. 

In response to a request for assistance in 
making preliminary plans for the new build- 
ing, The American Federation of Arts has 
lent its illustrated lecture on American 
Museums, prepared by Mrs. L. Earle Rowe, 
and a collection of photographs of interiors 
and exteriors of the leading art galleries of 
this country. 


The Art Institute’ of 

AT THE Chicago showed during 
ART April the exhibition of 
INSTITUTE works by Antoine Bour- 
CHICAGO delle, the eminent French 


sculptor, which has been 
making a tour of several of the leading 
American cities. The collection comprises 
58 works, including, among others, “The 
Virgin of Alsace,” the original of which is 
of stone, 20 feet in height, and stands on a 
mountain in Alsace, commemorating the re- 
turn of this province to France. Notable 
also are the busts of famous personages by 
this master, including Beethoven, Anatole 
France, Joan of Arc, Rodin and Ingres. 
Other interesting showings at the Art 
Institute during the past month were collec- 
tions of water colors by Winslow Homer, 
lent by Mr. Martin A. Ryerson; drawings in 
black and white and in color by Laura 
Knight, the English artist; an unusual ex- 
hibition of ship models, some of which date 
back to the year 1640; and the private col- 
lection of Mr. Arthur B. Davies, which in- 
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cludes examples of the work of such well- 
known modern artists as Glackens, Dickin- 
son, DeMuth, Laurentin, Derain, Picasso, 
Gauguin, Cezanne and Rousseau. Mr. 
Davies himself is a former student of the 
Art Institute School. 

In the Print Galleries, during March and 
April, several notable exhibitions of prints 
were on view. These included etchings by 
Wenceslaus Hollar, a Dutch artist of the 
time of Rembrandt; woodcuts by Albrecht 
Diirer, from the private collection of Mr. 
and Mrs. Potter Palmer; and woodcuts by 
E. Gordon Craig, a distinguished British 
artist. 

At the close of the exhibition of etchings 
by the Chicago Society of Etchers recently 
held at the Art Institute, it was announced 
that sales amounting to $7,238 had been 
made during the six weeks that the exhibi- 
tion was on view. Sixty-one prints were 
bought by a single purchaser, and of the 
work of one artist, John Taylor Arms, 49 
prints were sold. Of the 149 artists ex- 
hibiting, 89 sold one or more prints. Sales 
this year marked a gain of $715 over those 
of last year. 

Another exhibition likely to attract many 
purchasers is the International Exhibition 
of Water Colors, which opens on May 3 
to continue through May 30. 

A new departure in home building educa- 
tion was the Home-Builders’ Clinic which 
was conducted at the Art Institute during 
March and April. This consisted of a 
series of lectures and answers to problems 
on financing, planning and building small 
homes. The course was arranged through 
the courtesy of the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau. 

The Museum Instruction Department of 
the Art Institute has introduced two innova- 
tions into its spring schedule, which are now 
being put into effect. One is a painting 
class for non-professionals, conducted by 
Mr. Karl Buehr, teacher of painting in the 
Art Institute School, and founder of the 
Business Men’s Painting Club; the other 
an evening class in Art Appreciation for 
business people under the direction of Miss 
Claudia Upton. 

An important painting by Zuloaga, a por- 
trait of the actress Consuelo, has lately been 
added to the Art Institute’s treasures. This 
is the first painting by this great Spanish 
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master to be included in the Museum’s 
collections. 

Another recent notable acquisition is a 
work in marble by Ivan Mestrovic, the 
Serbian sculptor, entitled “My Mother.” 
The figure is life size, about three-quarter 
length, and shows the sculptor’s mother 
with a winding scarf about the head and 
gathered in conventional folds to the tip of 
the chin. She sits erect, with clasped hands 
resting in her lap, her eyes closed and head 
bent slightly forward. It is a most interest- 
ing work. 


Activities at the City Art 
Museum have been numer- 
ous and interesting. The 
two one-man shows by Wil- 
lard Metcalf and Nicolai Fechin received 
well-merited attention. The exhibition of 
Fifty Prints of the Year assembled by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts was a 
particularly attractive exhibition. It was 
hung in a corridor gallery, the fifty modern- 
ist prints on one wall and the fifty prints in 
traditional manner just opposite. The re- 
sponse to the moderns was scoffing or ad- 
miring according to the degree of academi- 
cism of the beholder, but the prints of 
the kind we are used to seeing greatly 
pleased all but a few, and those, of course, 
were followers of the modernistic move- 
ment. 

A collection of Mohammedan art, con- 
sisting of metal work and textiles mainly 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth cen- 
turies, was on view from the latter part of 
March until the first of May. It was as- 
sembled by Arthur Upham Pope and is said 
to be the finest collection that can now be 
obtained, owing to the scarcity of the 
objects. The beauty of design, the skill 
in execution and the intricacy of patterns 
enriched with inlay of gold or silver or 
bronze, or gold and silver threads in the 
woven fabrics created an impression of 
amazing splendor. 

A one-man show of jewelry designed and 
executed by Frank Gardner Hale of Boston 
was installed for one week during March. 
It included 171 pieces, which were seen by 
jewelry designers and craft classes from all 
over the city. Besides a formal lecture on 
“The Craftsman and the Machine,” Mr. 
Hale talked to classes on several occasions. 


ST. LOUIS 
NOTES 
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NYMPH AND FAUN C. PAUL JENNEWEIN 


AWARDED FAIRMOUNT PARK ART ASSOCIATION PRIZE OF 
$500 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION, PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS 


In April the annual exhibition of the work 
of the students of the St. Louis School of 
Fine Arts was held in the galleries. The 
formal opening took place on April 3, when 
the Art A lliance gave a reception to its 
members to view the collection which in- 
cluded not only the work in drawing, design, 
sculpture and painting but a considerable 
representation of the handicrafts as well. 
Mr. Edmund H. Wuerpel, the Director of 
the School, spoke on the aims and the ac- 
complishment of the art school. 

Following the exhibition of paintings by 
Charles F. Galt at the Artists’ Guild was a 
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display of etchings and drawings by Charles 
K. Gleeson and of sculpture by Adele 
Schulenburg Gleeson, his wife. The combi- 
nation of prints and sculpture made a pleas- 
ing effect, and both exhibitions received 
much attention. The two artists gave a 
reception in the galleries on the opening day. 
The annual Artists’ Evening took place at 
the Guild during March, when a circus was 
the form of the entertainment. Ringmaster, 
clowns, menagerie, side-show performers 
and various “acts” in the ring made a very 
merry evening. 

An exhibition of prints from its own collec- 
tion was on display in the Art Room of the 
Public Library and Fifty Books of the Year 
assembled by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 

Exhibitions by Lillian Genth, Hugh Breck- 
inridge and Mrs. Emily Summa were held 
at the Newhouse Galleries; a one-man show 
of paintings by Edmund H. Wuerpel was 
on view in April at the Healey Galleries, 
and paintings by Ramon and Valentin de 
Zubiaurre were displayed at the Noonan- 
Kocian galleries. 

The St. Louis Art League’s exhibitions 
of paintings by St. Louis Artists have been 
shown at the various libraries and _ settle- 
ment houses. Paintings by Oscar Berning- 
haus and Mary McColl have been lent to 
the Town Club. 


With the month of March 


IN the Philadelphia art season 
PHILADELPHIA reached its height. Seldom, 
within recent years, has 


there been such marked activity in sales, 
the total of the purchases made from the 
121st annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts topping the $30,- 
000 mark, while the exhibition of oil paint- 
ings by Ten Philadelphia Painters, and 
sculpture by Beatrice Fenton, held at the 
Art Club scored heavily in sales and has been 
invited to furnish the first exhibition of the 
newly organized Atlantic City Art Associa- 
tion at that body’s temporary headquarters 
on the Boardwalk, the first three weeks in 
April. 

Prizes and honors conferred by the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts during 
March may be headed by the signal honor of 
the Academy’s gold medal, presented to 
Frank Benson and based upon that artist’s 
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distinction in the American art world. The 
medal has not been given for a number of 
years and is the most important award in 
the custody of the Academy. 

The Stotesbury prize for the work of art 
shown in the annual which, in the opinion 
of the Academy’s Committee on Exhibition, 
does most for the success of the exhibition, 
was given to the portrait of Wharton Sinkler, 
a striking arrangement in red, yellow and 
white, by Leopold Seyffert. 

The Fellowship prize for the work or group 
of works by a contributor to the annual 
who has been a regularly enrolled student in 
the Academy’s schools during the last ten 
years, and whose work is voted best by 
members of the Fellowship, was awarded 
to Benjamin T. Kurtz for his group of 
African studies. 

By vote of visitors to the gallery, the 
Philadelphia Prize, given yearly by Edward 
W. Bok, went to Richard Meryman for his 
portrait of Calvin Coolidge, Jr., an outdoor 
portrait study by Nuse and a landscape by 
Gardner Symons tieing for second place. 

During the last weeks of the Annual the 
caricatures, made by students in the Acad- 
emy’s schools, and based on the exhibits, 
proved of great interest to visitors. 

The most important of the school prizes 
given by the Academy during March was 
the Stewardson prize for figure modeling, 
awarded after an intensive three-day class 
competition to Maizie Stone, with Sylvia 
Borst as honorable mention. 

At the opening of the Plastic Club’s 
annual exhibition of work by members, the 
Club’s gold medal was awarded to Mabel 
Pugh, and its silver medal to Dorcas Doo- 
little. Miss Pugh’s canvas was titled 
“Elizabeth and the Grape Vine,” Miss Doo- 
little’s “‘Still-iife.” 

Much attention has been given to the 
work of foreign artists. During the month 
the Print Club introduced the work of 
English wood engravers, a collection of 
prints which stirred more than passing in- 
terest in London earlier in the season. A 
selected group of paintings from the 1925 
Paris Salons, purchased by Rodman Wana- 
maker in accordance with his established 
custom, was placed on view at Wanamaker’s 
and opened with a dinner given in honor of 
the artists and art organizations of the city, 
each club being represented by a delegate. 


THE BIRD TRAINER 


PURCHASED BY THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE 
ARTS 


For the past few years Jules K. Mastbaum 
has been collecting bronze casts from the 
works of Rodin, and his intention to com- 
plete the collection to present it to the city 
and to house it in a special museum to be 
erected through his generosity on the Park- 
way has just been made known. Mr. 
Mastbaum has at present some eighty casts. 
The “Thinker” and the “Burghers of 
Calais,” both full-size, have been placed on 
pedestals and are now installed in the Logan 
Circle section of the Parkway. Mr. Mast- 
baum is scouring France for works by the 
famous sculptor, and hopes to obtain the 
most complete collection possible. Even 
the huge ““Gates of Hell” are to be cast. 

One of the most important announce- 
ments of the month comes from the Art 
Alliance which, through vote of its member- 
ship, has decided to sell its properties on 
Rittenhouse Square for $850,000 and to 
vacate by June. Arrangements for the 
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temporary housing of the Alliance activities 
will be consummated by that time. It is 
the intention of the organization to build 
a new home on a site not yet chosen, and to 
make of its new dwelling a complete art 
center, with a theatre, as well as facilities 
for the encouragement of art and music. 
Plans for gradual enlargement of the sphere 
of the Alliance are now under consideration. 

The exhibitions which occupied the galler- 
ies of the organization during March were 
the crafts display “featuring” American 
reproductions of older European designs, 
with a sprinkling of colonial models, and 
two exhibitions of paintings, one devoted to 
the portraits and marines of Alice Kent 
Stoddard and the other to landscapes by 
Paul King. 

The annual exhibition of oils, water colors 
and sculpture held at the Sketch Club by the 
Fellowship of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts was divided into sections and 
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after being placed in two public schools of 
the city, was transferred during March to 
the La France Art Institute, Frankfort, 
and the Philomusian Club, West Phila- 
delphia. 

In addition, the Fellowship is fostering 
the purchase of the works of Thomas Eakins, 
noted American painter of the nineteenth 
century, and is encouraging the rising genera- 
tion by one-man or small group exhibitions 
held in the gallery at 1834 Arch Street. 

The last week of the month was marked by 
the opening of the exhibition of paintings by 
artist members in the gallery of the Art 
Club. 

Dororuy GRAFLY. 


The Sixth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Southern States 
Art League was held in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Hous- 
ton, Texas, from March 4 to 6. Among the 
speakers at this meeting were Dr. W. J. 
Battle of Austin, Mrs. E. O. Lovett and Miss 
Stella H. Shurtleff of Houston, Mrs. E. P. 
Verner of Charleston, and Mrs. J. C. Brad- 
ford of Nashville. 

As usual the Convention was made the 
occasion of the first showing of the League’s 
annual exhibition, which proved no _ less 
notable than in other years. One hundred 
and eighty-one exhibits were shown, includ- 
ing, in addition to the paintings in oil and 
water color, several works in sculpture, 
miniatures and examples of the handicrafts. 

The jury for the exhibition, composed of 
Mrs. Gertrude Roberts Smith of New 
Orleans, Boyer Gonzales of Galveston, and 
James Chillman, Jr., of Houston, made the 
following awards: the Southern States Art 
League prize of $100 for a southern land- 
scape, to Marie A. Hull of Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, for a painting entitled “Golden Fog, 
Tampa Bay’’; the Houston Museum of Fine 
Arts prize of $100 for a figure painting, to 
John Clark Tidden of New York for a study 
of ‘Florence, Bobby’s Nurse’’; the Houston 
Chronicle prize of $25 for a black and white 
drawing, to Bertha Louise Hellman of 
Houston; the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce prize of $25 for a miniature, to Helen 
Cruikshank Davis for three miniatures; the 
Houston Garden Club prize for a flower 
painting, to Elizabeth White, of Sumter, 
South Carolina, for a painting of Rhodo- 
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dendrons; the May Ward Ford prize of $25 
for a work in sculpture, to Julian Rhodes 
Muench of Houston for a work entitled 
“Patricio Gutierez”; the Thursday Morning 
Art Review Group prize of $25 for a water 
color, to James Chillman, Jr., for a painting 
of “The New Wing”; and the College 
Women’s Club prize of $25, to Catherine 
Carter Critcher of Washington, D. C., for a 
“Portrait of an Artist.” 

Two circuit exhibitions will be sent out by 
the League this year, including more than 
fifty paintings. The major collection, com- 
posed of large paintings, will be sent to 
cities having museum facilities, while the 
smaller group will go to clubs and other 
bodies having limited exhibition space. 


Announcement has recently 
AN been received of the First 


INTERALLIED Interallied Art Exhibition, 
EXHIBITION which will be held at Caen, 
AT CAEN in the Department of Cal- 


vados, France, from July 25 
to September 6, 1926, under the patronage of 
the President of the French Republic, 
Marshals Foch, Petain, Fayolle, Lyautey, 
and the French Senators and Deputies who 
are veterans of the Great War. The exhibit 
will take place in the Lycee Malherbe, which 
was formerly the “Abbaye aux Hommes” 
built by William the Conqueror, a noted 
architectural monument among the Roman- 
esque cathedrals of Normandy. 

The exhibition will be open to all veterans 
of the World War, the sole condition being 
that they shall have been awarded the 
Interallied Medal. Exhibits will fall under 
two main groups, Fine Arts and Manual 
Arts, the latter for amateurs only. The 
fine arts section will include the graphic 
arts—painting, engraving, designing; lith- 
ography and architecture; sculpture and 
modelling; photographs and _ stained-glass 
work; and varied arts—handiwork in wood, 
metal, leather, paper, china, glass, inlaid 
work, textiles, ete. A maximum of four 
articles in each of the above classes will be 
permitted each entrant. Prizes and diplo- 
mas will be awarded by a jury. The allied 
countries will be given an opportunity to 
appoint their own official delegates to serve 
on the Executive Board. 

Applications for the admission of entries, 
together with an entry fee of two francs for 
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each article entered for exhibit, should be 
sent, before May 20, to the Commissaire 
General de |’Exposition Interallies, 31 Rue 
de Geole, Caen, Calvados, France. 


A personal air has hovered 
over Boston galleries this 
spring with almost every 
one showing one or two exhibits by local 
painters. Howard E. Smith at the R. C. 
Vose Gallery followed shortly after the 
foreign invasion inaugurated last year by 
Zuloaga and followed in turn by Sir John 
Lavery, the Baronesa de Alcahali, Nicolai 
Fechin, the Exhibition of Decorative Arts, 
the Basque painters, the brothers Zubiaurre, 
the Italian Exhibition and brought to a 
distinguished close in March, by Lopez 
Mezquita. 

But local painters usually have their 
innings in Boston, and Mr. Smith offered this 
year one of the most important of the spring 
showings. He was trained in the Museum 
School of Art and works in harmony with its 
precepts. Landscapes, genres and portraits 
bear witness to his ability to paint a variety 
of different subjects well. His portraits, 
however, remain with us longer and, in the 
exhibition this year, we note particularly the 
portraits of the Fuller Children, the Blan- 
chard Children, Mrs. Alvan T. Fuller, Dean 
Arthur B. McLean and Harry A. Vincent. 

Charles Hovey Pepper offered new paint- 
ings under the title “California,” but it was 
California of lofty mountains and open spaces 
and not the State brought into being by the 
ingenuity of man. 

A memorial exhibition of works by the late 
Thomas Allen, prominently associated with 
all the art organizations of the city during his 
lifetime, was held in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in April. 

It has been noted with considerable pride 
that the Medal of Honor was awarded this 
year at the One Hundred and Twenty-First 
Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts to Frank W. Benson, 
Boston artist. 

The annual spring display of the work of 
Dodge Macknight has, during a period of 
thirty years, become an occasion of great 
moment to Bostonians in general and to 
Macknight collectors in particular. Mr. 
Macknight enjoys the distinction of having a 
rather large clientele in his own city waiting 
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for his annual output. Promptly at ten 
o'clock on the morning of March 24 this 
distinguished assembly was at the dovwr of 
Doll and Richard’s Gallery ready to bid in 
friendly rivalry for his latest works, among 
which half were Mexican subjects. Mr. 
Macknight paints in broad strokes, uses 
bright colors generously, and paints with 
such apparent spontaneity that his effects 
often suggest rapidly made sketches. ‘This 
was particularly noted in his Mexican group. 
New Hampshire and Cape Cod scenes were 
done with more deliberation. 


AS Wak 


Block-prints in color by 
THE SOCIETY OF two notable Britishers have 


ARTS AND been seen in Boston re- 
CRAFTS OF cently. Goodspeed’s Print 
BOSTON AND Shop had _ twenty-six by 
NEW yorK A. Rigden Read of Win- 


chelsea, England, while 
the Society of Arts and Crafts showed a 
group of forty-five by Walter J. Phillips of 
Winnipeg, Canada. Mr. Read is an accom- 
plished draughtsman and produces tremen- 
dously interesting prints of peopleand objects. 
Mr. Phillips, on the other hand, draws his 
inspiration from nature about him—the 
Saskatchewan country. His work is more 
elusive than that of Mr. Read and bears a 
charm that has brought him esteem wherever 
block-printing has come into deserved 
recognition. 

The Society Medal of The Society of 
Arts and Crafts, Boston and New York, was 
awarded at the annual meeting in March to 
Miss Beatrix Holmes, London illuminator, 
to D. B. Updike, distinguished American 
printer, and to Ernest Watson, block- 
printer of Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Watson 
was also awarded a bronze medal at the 
recent International Exhibition in Los 
Angeles by The Print Makers Society of 
California. Twenty-seven craftsmen were 
elevated to the grade of master craftsman, a 
recognition accorded those who have attained 
a required degree of excellence in their 
crafts. The work of seventy-three members 
was commended during the past year. 
The Society membership now totals more 
than 1,200, among which 170 are associates. 
The associate membership is open to those 
who are interested in arts and crafts but 
who are not craftsmen themselves. 
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Ths annual exhibition of the Guild of 
Thr..d and Needleworkers in the Boston 
and New York Society Galleries showed 
that the art of fine needlework has not died 
out. There were many reproductions and 
adaptations of museum pieces which com- 
pared favorably with originals. 

A display of pottery by Mrs. Thomas 
Groom and Mrs. G. H. Hobson showed a 
new development in the decoration of pottery 
being carried on by a group of twenty Boston 
women. Old Spanish designs, adapted from 
museum pieces, were applied on tin enamel 
with gold or copper lustre. There were 
several pieces in the style of Talavera. 

The annual exhibition by the Weavers’ 
Guild is now on view in the New York Gal- 
lery, 7 West 56th Street. A group of hooked 
rugs, tapestry woven and Colonial rugs after 
patterns of old coverlets found in Kentucky, 
Virginia and New York, add interest to the 
display of blankets, scarfs, luncheon sets 
and other articles woven in silk, wool, 
linen or cotton on the hand-loom. 

Mrs. Marion A. Green has a commend- 
able exhibition of antique trays, redecorated, 
at the Boston Gallery. 

Samuel Yellin, a medalist of the Society, 
was recently awarded the Edward W. Bok 
$10,000 prize by his fellow-citizens of Phila- 
delphia as being the one most worthy in the 
past year for having advanced the interests 
of the city. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art re- 
cently purchased a coupe, 534 inches in 
diameter, 244 inches high and 1-16 inch 
thick from Dr. Adelaide A. Robineau, also 
a Society medalist. This is the sixth piece 
by Dr. Robineau to be acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

ING Nit UK 


The collections of the Hous- 
ton Museum of Art have 
been materially enriched as 
a result of the recent exhibi- 
tion held in the museum under the auspices 
of the Grand Central Galleries, New York. 
Adolph A. Weinman’s large bronzes, “ Rising 
Sun” and ‘Descending Night,” were pre- 
sented anonymously; Harriet Frishmuth’s 
“Joy of the Waters,” large size, was given 
by a group of women representing a number 
of clubs and _ fraternal organizations. 
Edward Redfield’s ‘Late Afternoon” was 
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presented by the City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; George Wharton Edward’s ‘“‘Ice- 
Bound Brook” was an anonymous gift; and 
Sidney E. Dickinson’s “Portrait of the 
Artist” was purchased by the Accessions 
Committee of the Museum. Among the 
numerous paintings sold to individuals were 
two by Sargent, “View in Venice” and 
“Florentine Garden.” The sales from this 
exhibition amounted to more than $80,000, 
which, according to the managers of the 
Grand Central Galleries, is an unprecedented 
record for a two-weeks exhibit of contem- 
porary American art. 

To meet the cost of this exhibition in 
Houston, the sum of $7,090 was raised by 
popular subscription among the citizens of 
the community. The expenses incurred in 
connection with the showing amounted to a 
little less than $6,000. Of this amount 
$3,046.51 was paid to the Grand Central 
Galleries, the remainder used for incidental 
expense. 


The Government of India 

ART IN INDIA has addressed a note to 
the Provincial Govern- 

ments on the proposed establishment of a 
Central Art Institute at Delhi, the capital 
of India. The problem was twofold, as to 
what steps the government might reasonably 
take: first, for the employment of Indian 
talent on the decoration of New Delhi; 
and second, for providing facilities for 
advanced training for Indian artists. As 
Indian art is a subject in which the pro- 
vincial governments as well as the Central 
Government are recognized as being in- 
terested, the views of the former are to be 
considered before a final decision is made. 
This is probably the first time that an 
attempt has been made to ascertain the 
country’s views in art. It recognizes as an 
unassailable artistic maxim that all vital 
artistic growth and development must 
spring from the environment and needs of 
the people. The government recognizes 
the national and also the regional character 
of India’s achievements in art, and accepts 
the idea suggested in the Prize of Delhi 
Scheme for a Central Institute at Delhi for 
promising graduates of local schools of art, 
“where they can rub shoulders with artists 
from other parts of the country, studying 
one another’s methods and thus gradually 
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breaking down the system of water-tight 
compartments which is at present retarding 
the development of Indian art.” Any 
scheme accepted by the government must 
take full account of all established centers 
of art activity. In the beginning, the 
Institute will deal only with painting and 
sculpture; architecture and other branches 
may be included later. But the applied 
arts and crafts with which the local schools 
are concerned are essentially regional im 
character and depend for their vitality upon 
their own special environment. 

The proposed Central Art Institute will 
consist of quasi-independent sections, one 
for each province, each section under its 
provincial director. These directors will 
compose a Board of Government for the 
Institute, with a president appointed by the 
Viceroy. Students will at first be limited 
to thirty in number. Alternative subjects 
suited to the artistic requirements of each 
province will be offered the students, thus 
avoiding any risk of standardizing Indian 
art. At the expiration of three years, 
students of exceptional ability will be eligible 
for Government of India fellowships, to 
enable them to remain at the Institute for 
two more years. 

A prominent Bombay artist, Mr. 58. 
Fyzee Rahmin, has been asked to paint the 
frescoes in a room of the new Secretariat 
Building. The recent visit to India of 
Kennedy North, an English artist, had led 
many to believe that the pictorial decoration 
of the New Delhi would not be entrusted to 
Indian artists, so the commission to Mr. 
Rahmin causes widespread — satisfaction. 
Mr. Rahmin’s paintings have been much 
admired in England, and a number of them 
adorn the India Office in London. 

Biprn K. Srnna. 


Next to the display of rare 
manuscripts and works of 
art at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, mentioned in my last letter, no 
artistic event has attracted so much atten- 
tion as the retrospective exhibition at the 
Salon des Indépendants. 

Many people still alive remember the 
foundation of the Salon des Indépendants in 
1884, Artists like Cézanne, Rousseau or 
Toulouse-Lautree seemed at the time impos- 
sible freaks, and were never even given a 
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chance to exhibit at the regular Salon. A 
few young painters—the best known of 
whom were Seurat and Signac—opened at 
No. 18 rue Mazarine, where it still is, an 
office for a Société des Artistes Indépendants, 
and erected in the Tuileries Gardens a long 
wooden shed where any artist was welcome 
to hang his pictures if he would pay twenty- 
five franes. Since then, the Salon des 
Indépendants, which this spring numbers two 
thousand exhibits, has continued on the 
same lines; no jury—except the inspectors of 
public morality from the Préfecture de 
Police—passes any judgment on the statues 
or pictures offered, the public and_ press 
alone giving their verdict. 

This attempt, which at first seemed un- 
speakably ridiculous and an offense to 
common sense, has ultimately been, it must 
be admitted, an extraordinary — success. 
Bonnard, Cézanne, Maurice Denis, Forain, 
Van Gogh, Matisse, Madame Marval, 
Seurat, Signac, Toulouse-Lautrec, Suzanne 
Jaladon (who is the mother of Utrillo), 
Vallotton and Vlaminck have all been 
Indépendants. The retrospective exhibition 
of this year, which not a single critic could 
overlook, is a cruel object-lesson for people— 
some of whom (Bonnat, for instance) were 
great artists themselves—who cannot break 
away from the accepted canons of their day. 

What one feels on entering the Salon 
carré in which the most famous of these 
“independent” works are hung is surprise 
at the astonishment felt forty years ago by 
the critics who pronounced the early 
“Indépendants” crazy. We have become 
not only accustomed to, but some of us are 
positively enamored of, awkwardness in 
design, or what we call awkwardness; for, 
not infrequently, we discover that the 
apparent clumsiness is only reality to which 
we have not yet grown accustomed, or 
which our individual taste rejects. On 
the other hand, no brightness of color, no 
dazzling effect of light is too bright for our 
eyes. This means that what Corot did, 
against the same resistance, for the previous 
generation, has been done for us by Signac, 
whose bright little wafers used to strike us 
as such an absurd way of painting. 

Among the triumphing artists is, of course, 
Cézanne with the famous portrait of himself 
and the hardly less famous picture of the 
boy in a straw hat. Manet and Monet 
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may have produced better canvases them- 
selves, but they do not give us, to the same 
degree, the impression that here was a man 
who saw what we do not see. Rousseau, 
also a primitive of absolute singleness of 
purpose, cannot be placed on the same level. 
His ‘‘Wedding” looks curiously lke a 
daguerreotype to which a mediaeval illus- 
trator had added beautiful foliage. In 
fact, a photograph still exists which Rousseau 
undoubtedly used for his ‘Cart of Goodman 
Juinet.” Dozens of pictures by lesser artists 
would attract not only specialists trained in 
the new school but the ordinary crowd of the 
salons: a revolution has been accomplished; 
we see differently from our grandfathers. 
This is more important than the fact that 
Vollard demands at the present moment 
almost a million francs for a Cézanne which 
never fetched five hundred in the artist’s 
lifetime. French art of the conventional 
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school, representing the work, for the past 
50 years, of state-encouraged artists, forms 
another instructive exhibition in the Grand 
Palais; near by are the Indépendants, in the 
Palais de Bois. ‘There, pictures by Chabas, 
Friant, Léon, Kayser, the Baers, ete., effec- 
tively show the contrast between older and 
newer methods in the exceedingly varied art 
of painting. 

Many New Yorkers must remember the 
magnificent collection which Mr. John 
Quinn, who died about two years ago, had 
accumulated in his apartment in West 
Central Park. The personal delight which 
the owner of these canvases and rare books 
took in his treasures was visible in an evident 
indifference to arrangement and effect. In 
his will Mr. Quinn bequeathed to the 
Louvre one of Seurat’s last pictures, “Le 
Cirque,” a canvas of inexplicably fascinating 
grace. Now, Mr. Quinn possessed a beauti- 
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ful if small Ingres, “La Fornarina.” Twenty 
years ago it would have seemed an insult to 
prefer a Seurat to an Ingres for the Louvre. 
Today the evolution in taste mentioned 
above makes this preference natural, for 
modern pictures of the French school have 
become scarce on their native soil. 

“The” Salon—composed of the two 
organizations, the “Société Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts” and the “Société des Artistes 
Francais,” opens in the Grand Palais on 
May 1 and ends June 30. 

LovuisrE More@an SILL. 


ITEMS 


The Wadsworth Athenaeum of Hartford, 
Conn., has received as a gift from Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan the Wallace Nutting col- 
lection of Early American Furniture. The 
collection, which has been on exhibition at 
the Athenaeum as an indefinite loan for a 
year, consists of about three hundred pieces 
of furniture, many of them of great historic 
interest and artistic value; also approxi- 
mately six hundred examples of early 
wrought iron fixtures, such as latches and 
door hinges. An interesting feature of the 
collection is a group of articles in wood made 
by the “Pennsylvania Dutch.” 


The Portland (Maine) Society of Art is 
holding its annual spring exhibition at the 
L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum. 
This consists of original works in oil, pastel 
and water color. During March there was 
set forth in the Museum the Twenty-third 
Annual Exhibition of the Photographic 
Section of the Art Club, which attracted 
much favorable attention. 


Mr. Eli Kirk Price, Chairman of the Art 
Museum Committee of the Fairmount Park 
Commission, has been elected President of 
the Pennsylvania Museum to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Mr. John D. 
Mcllhenny last November. 


The Grand Central School of Art, which 
has its home in the Grand Central Terminal 
Building, New York, announces the second 
season of its Summer Painting Classes at 
Point Pleasant, New Jersey. The secretary 
of the School is Mr. George Pearse Ennis. 
Its instructors include, in addition, Wayman 
Adams, George Elmer Browne, Edmund 
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Graecen, Henry Snell, George Lober, Sigurd 
Skou, John Costigan, Pruett Carter, Harvey 
Dunn, Carolyn Mason and Julius Gregory. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
Mr. Edward Jackson Holmes, who has for 
the past year served as Director pro tempore 
of the Museum, was appointed to this 
position permanently. Mr. Holmes thus 
became ex-officio chairman of the committee 
on the Museum, of which he has been a 
member for several years, and remains on 
the Visiting Committee to the Department 
of Chinese and Japanese Art, of which he 
has been chairman since 1907, when this 
committee was organized. 


An interesting exhibition of pencil sketches 
by Howard Pyle has recently been shown 
in the Public Library, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, under the auspices of the Wilmington 
Society of the Fine Arts. The collection was 
presented to the Society during the past 
year by Mr. Willard S. Morse, the well- 
known authority on the artist by whom they 
were made. It comprises preliminary 
sketches of practically all of the 300 composi- 
tions of this great American illustrator, 
which were carefully preserved in a series of 
sketch books, and purchased by Mr. Morse 
after his death. Particularly interesting 
among these is the series of illustrations 
made for Mark Twain’s “Saint Joan of Arc.” 


The Society of Independent Artists held 
its Tenth Annual Exhibition at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, during March. This 
showing included the work of more than 700 
artists. At a recent meeting of the society, 
a committee was appointed by the President, 
John Sloan, to report on the service which 
this organization has rendered to American 
art during the ten years of its existence. 
This committee consists of Robert Henri, 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney and Walter 
Pach. 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art has purchased 
from its Tenth Biennial Exhibition, which is 
reviewed elsewhere in this Magazine, the 
following paintings for its permanent collec- 
tions: “Myself,” by Leopold Seyffert; “The 
Artist and His Family,” by John C. Johan- 
sen; “Still Life,” by Frank W. Benson, and 
“The Storm,” by Jonas Lie, all notable 
works and valuable acquisitions. 
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MARIUS BAUER—MODERN MASTERS OF 
ETCHING, with introduction by Malcolm C. 
Salaman. The Studio, 44 Leicester Square, 
London, publishers. Price, 5s. net. 

The Studio, it seems, is continuing and 
means to continue still further the delightful 
series of monographs on master etchers which 
it has been issuing during the past year or 
more, and in relation to which we have made 
from time to time in these pages delighted 
comment. It was our belief that the series 
concluded with the volume on Sir David 
Cameron, but we are pleased to know that 
this is not the case. Not only do we now 
have Marius Bauer, but the promise of one 
on Alphonse Legros. Bauer is a member of 
the modern Dutch school, honored even 
when we remember such names as Joseph 
Israels, the brothers Maris and Bosboom, 
and it is not too much to say that there has 
been in Holland no etcher as great and 
individual as Bauer since Rembrandt him- 
self, while beyond his own land his place is 
secure among the master etchers of our time. 
There is quite a suggestion of Rembrandt in 
Mr. Bauer’s etchings, and the high praise 
which Mr. Salaman gives him is amply 
justified by the plates reproduced, among 
which ‘“‘Benares” and “The Holy Camel,” 
are especially masterly. 


CHARLTON LECTURES ON ART, by The Rt. 
Hon. the Lord Northbourne, R. E., George 
Clausen, R. A., and William Norton Howe, M.A. 
The Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
New York. Price, $3.00. 

These lectures were delivered 1919, 1920 
and 1923 at Armstrong College, England. 
They are by Lord Northbourne, George 
Clausen and William Norton Howe, respec- 
tively, and the subjects are “The Develop- 
ment of Modern Landscape,” “Vermeer of 
Delft and Modern Painting,” “The Eye of 
Erasmus,” the last a scholar’s outlook upon 
contemporary art. It is interesting to note 
how Erasmus in these later days seems to 
have been brought back to life and to have 
touched the imagination of critical writers 
on art and literature. He is one of those 
to whom, as Mr. Howe says, centuries 
after they have played their part, we are 
still eager to submit life to the test of their 
judgment. Erasmus, it seems, was one of 
the first to recommend teaching of drawing 
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to children. He would have approved of 
the children’s classes in our art museums 
today; he was one who believed in the play 
of imagination; he was a believer in good 
craftsmanship and he was interested in the 
art of his own day. Mr. Howe does not 
tell us what he thinks Erasmus would have 
thought of the art of our day but wisely 
leaves it to our imagination. The other 
essays on Modern Landscape and Modern 
Painting are of a more conventional sort, 
but they too are scholarly and interesting. 
By modern is here meant of this later day, 
not modernists. 


OLD MASTERS AND MODERN ART, Vol. II. 
The Netherlands, Germany, Spain, by Sir 
Charles Holmes. Harcourt Brace & Co., 383 
Madison Avenue, New York, publishers. Price 
$7.50. 

The author of this book is the director of 
the National Gallery, London, and is himself 
an artist. The treatise is in three volumes, of 
which this is the second. It was preceded 
by a volume on the Italian Schools and is 
to be followed by one on British and French 
Schools, now in preparation. It was the 
author’s intention after devoting a volume to 
Italian painting to sum up the non-Italian 
Schools in a second volume, but facts proved 
too strong for him. He has interestingly 
traced the descent from Greco and Whistler, 
Velasquez and Goya, to Delacroix and 
Daumier. He has followed the lines of the 
various cults, that of Ribot and_ others. 
The Dutch school has given occasion for 
the study of realism; the French opens the 
way to a better understanding of landscape. 
Such a work as this is particularly timely. 
There are those today who are fearful of the 
slavery of tradition, yet are eager to hold 
fast to that which is best in the past. Sir 
Charles Holmes leads the way and, being a 
painter, presents the painter’s point of view. 


THE ROMANCE OF DESIGN, by Garnet 
Warren in collaboration with Horace B. Cheney. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y., 
publishers. 

As almost everyone knows, the author’s 
collaborator is a member of the firm of 
Cheney Brothers, silk-makers, which stands 
among the first in this country and has done 
more than almost any other to establish a 
high artistic standard of design in American 
silk manufacture together with quality of 
product. The introduction to the volume is 
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by Richard F. Bach, associate in industrial 

art at the Metropolitan Museum, and 

treats broadly of American industrial art. 

*“Modern industries,’ Mr. Bach says, “are 

writing a new chapter in the romance of 

design, a chapter fraught with the sig- 
nificance of today. Thus far textiles alone 
can write a well-studied paragraph and there 
silk holds the pen.” But the time must 
come, he believes, when all our industries 
will similarly contribute. The book begins 
with prehistoric decoration and traces the 
art of the designer through far-off days in 
Egypt and China, Greece and Rome, Persia 
and the Near East. Then comes the develop- 
ment in Italy, the middle ages, the renais- 
sance, in France and in England. Finally, 
chapters are devoted to the art of the Ameri- 
can Indian and the designs which the 
modernists are now putting forth. The 
latter portion of the book is devoted to a 
reprinting of designs of textiles used in the 
revival of the arts of the past and as a founda- 
tion for the arts of today. Along with these 
are interesting and beautiful engravings 
showing something of the life of the time in 
which the designs were made and first used 

—a unique presentation. 

ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS, being an explana- 
tion of surface form by E. Wolff, M.B., B:S., 
London, demonstrator of anatomy, University 
College, London, illustrated from original draw- 
ings by George Charlton, member of the Slade 
School Staff, University College, London. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, publishers. 
To students of art who wish to know how 

to draw and paint the human figure not 

merely from models but with a first-hand 
knowledge of human structure and mechan- 
ism, this book should prove invaluable. It 
is the kind of book which has not previously 

been obtainable and for which there is a 

real need. 


CHINESE LACQUER, by Edward F. Strange. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, publishers. 
Price, $35.00. 

Of this beautiful book by the late keeper 
of the Department of Woodwork of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, only 600 
copies were printed, of which 100 copies con- 
stitute an edition de luxe. Of the remaining 
500 only 160 were reserved for the United 
States. The purpose of this volume, Mr. 
Strange writes, “is so far as may be to bring 
the story of Chinese lacquer before the public 
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in definite form, and perhaps to lay a founda-_ | 
tion on which other students may build.” | 
*“Lacquer-ware,” he has truly said, “is per- | 
haps most characteristic of The Chinese | 
Industrial Arts,’ and we ourselves add, one | 
of the least well known and understood. In 
successive chapters, this book tells of the 
technique of Chinese Lacquer, of its his- 
tory and of the subjects of decoration. There 
then follows a minute and enlightening de- 
scription of the illustrations which occupy 
more than half of the volume. ‘There are in 
fact 54 plates, a number of which are in 
color, reproducing the rarest and choicest 
examples of carved and flat lacquer, lacquer 
inlaid with shell and incised. It is a beauti- 
ful volume, a scholarly record, a book for 
the collector and connoisseur. 


SPECIMEN OF DUTCH BLACK-LETTERS 
AND GOTHIC INITIALS OF THE XVTH 
CENTURY. Pannekoek & Co., 24 Rusland, 
Amsterdam, publishers. 

Those who recognize printing as an art and 
typography as dependent upon skill in 
design will find delight in this attractive 
volume, printed on Dutch deckle-edged 
hand-made paper and nicely bound. It has 
come from across the seas, and bears the 
impress of Pannekoek & Co., Amsterdam, 
Holland, makers of fine papers. The black 
letters with the red Gothic initials charm the 
eye, and the feel of the paper pleases the 
touch. 


C. R. W. NEVINSON—Contemporary British 
Artists Series. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, publishers. Price, $2.00 net. 

Nevinson at the time of the great war was 
an avowed cubist, one of the leaders of 
cubism in England. He has, however, of late 
returned to the paths of tradition. He is one 
of those who has seen a new light and as a 
result is painting in a new way which is 
bringing him renown. Nevinson is one of 
the most interesting of the so-called modern- 
ists. The present volume reviews _ his 
achievements and illustrates some of his 
most successful works. 


ARCHITECTURAL RENDERING IN WASH. 
By H. Van Buren Magonigle. With a Preface 
by Thomas K. Kimball. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, Publishers. Price $3.00. 

A new student’s edition of a valuable 
work. Of interest to both novice and the 
experienced. 
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IN THE NEW YORK GALLERIES—JUNE 


It seems to be a now recognized fact that in 
some of the summer shows the finest paintings of 
the year are to be seen. For it is at this season 
that the galleries bring forth the canvases they 
hold in stock and only then that the general 
public is invited to view them. And reason would 
deduce that galleries collect for their permanent 
stock only those paintings they consider particu- 
larly desirable. It should, therefore, be with some 
interest that the review of the galleries is made 
at this time of year. 


At the Ferargil Galleries, 37 East 57th Street, 
American paintings and sculptures may be seen. 
A group of water colors by Randall Davey will be 
on view and also some pieces of wrought iron 
fascinating and extraordinary in design, by Hunt 


Diederich. 


In the galleries of F. Valentine Dudensing, 43 
East 57th Street, a general group exhibition by 
American and French artists will be shown. 


Sporting prints of the XVIII Century may be 
sseen at the Ackerman Galleries, 50 East 57th 
Street. 


At the Macbeth Galleries, 15 East 57th Street, 
the work of some of the older American painters 
is shown. For instance, there is a charming small 
painting of a tree by Homer Martin, and a group 
of very delicate water colors depicting scenes of 
New York Harbor by the late Joseph Pennell. 


There is also on view the paintings of Fifth Ave- 
nue at about 55th Street made in 1919 by Childe 
Hassam, also a small nude against a flowered 
background, almost frivolous in color, by Robert 
Reid, and an interesting small painting by Horatio 
Walker. 


Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street, an- 
nounce an exhibition of old and modern masters. 


Keppel & Co., 16 East 57th Street, arrange an 
exhibition of contemporary American  etchers 
among whom one finds Woodbury, Hassam, Kerr 
Eby, Roth. 


Durand-Ruel, 12 East 57th Street, have paint- 
ings by the modern French artists on view. 


Old masters and objects of art may be seen in 
the Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue. 


The general exhibition which opened in May at 
the Milch Galleries, 108 East 57th Street, will 
continue on view until the 15th, followed by a group 
of water colors, including some by Whorf, who 
recently held a one man show. Simultaneously 
with this group will be shown a set of wood block 
prints by Gustave Baumann. These are elaborate 
in their craftsmanship, including as they do a 
variety of colors for each print. Subtle effects in 
the tonal contrasts are produced as in the clouds 
in “Summer Rain.” They are gay in color and 
suggest that they have been designed to find 
fitting settings in summer homes. One could 
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Here is the list of thirteen MEDICI PRINTS 
especially recommended for schools: 


Beatrice d’Este, by di Predis; Laughing Cavalier, 
by Hals; Boy with Rabbit, by Raeburn; The Age 
of Innocence, by Reynolds; Woman Peeling Apples, 
by de Hooch; Madonna Granduca, by Raphael; 
The Annunciation, by Fra Angelico; Virgin and 
Child, by Botticelli; ‘The Holy Family, by Rem- 
brandt; The Music Lesson, by Vermeer; The Little 
Street in Delft, by Vermeer; Girl Reading a Letter, by 
Vermeer; Infanta Margarita Teresa, by Velasquez. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
759 Boylston Street, Boston 


Branch Office and Gallery at 109 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


SCOTT & FOWLES 
Art Galleries 


infer great possibilities in this rarely used medium, 
though few artists would probably be willing to 
devote the hours of toil necessary for the making 
of a separate block for each color used in a print. 


Montross Galleries, 26 East 56th Street, will 
hold a group exhibition including some flower 
paintings vivid in color by Ruth P. Burgess, a 
landscape, ‘“‘Rocky Neck,” by Max Kuehne. 
This last painting is an exceedingly lively presen- 
tation of Gloucester easily recognizable by any 
one familiar with the place. One of Arthur B. 
Davies’ earlier paintings entitled ‘ Caliban” 
finds its way here also. Writhing figures form a 
strange music of rhythm, and the odd balance of 
form gives a curious sensation of the canvas being 
square—which it is not—but the absolute sym- 
metry of composition suggests the sense of all 
sides being equal. There is also a painting by 
Burchfield—‘‘ November Evening,” an air of 
literalness masking a poetic fantasy. 


The summer show at the Rehn Galleries, 693 
Fifth Avenue, includes paintings by Luks, Eugene 
Speicher, Leon Kroll, Mckee, Dasburg, Glackens, 
Bellows, Prendergast. 
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If you have not already given us change of 
address for the June issue, please leave sufficient 
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zines are not forwarded. 
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